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The 
Forthcoming Cudor Exhibition. 


By Hon. HAROLD DILLON, SECRETARY TO THE 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
———}S--— - 
Rares HE Exhibition of the Royal House 
ig Le of Stuart, at the New Gallery, 
=f: Q| 






fp Regent Street, in the early months 
of 1889, proved such a success in 
every way, that many of those most closely 
connected with the first suggestion of, and 
the actual carrying out of that display, felt 
there was ample reason for a similar under- 
taking in relation to the Royal House of 
Tudor. There is no doubt that, of the many 
thousands who visited the former exhibition, 
few left the New Gallery without having 
added to their knowledge of the details of the 
eventful, and in the main unfortunate, career 
of the Stuarts. Those who came with minds 
sympathetically attuned to the romantic 
story of that house, found in the numerous 
personal relics of every description, from 
royal jewels down to scraps of tartan plaid, 
an endless variety of objects suggestive of 
the individuals whose characters they admired 
or pitied. The portraits presented to the 
beholders their favourite heroes at many 
periods of their lives, and the pictures of the 
devoted adherents of the unsuccessful cause 
were no less interesting, though not so 
numerous as they might have been, and as 
many would have wished. To the unsym- 
pathetic visitor the exhibition, as a whole, 
proved at least instructive, and in many of 
the pictures were to be seen details of cos- 
tume, and records of manners and customs 
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interesting to all who care to read or think 
of the past. For the artistic, there were 
many treats in the magnificent specimens 
of painting from the Holyrood triptych to 
the masterpieces of Vandyke and Lely. 
Interesting and instructive as the Stuart 
Exhibition was, and unique in its compre- 
hensiveness as the collection will probably 
ever be, the Tudor Exhibition should in 
no way be inferior to it. True it is that the 
greater antiquity of the period treated pre- 
cludes the possibility of such a mass of 
personal relics being brought under one 
roof as were seen last year; but what the 
Tudor Exhibition may want in interest, so 
far as objects are concerned, should be more 
than made up for by the splendid collection 
of pictures, comprising not only portraits of 
the members of the Tudor family, but also 
those of the great and wise men and women 
who served them so well, though not with 
unvarying appreciation. ‘The Tudors were a 
kingly race, and in any country and at any 
time would have made a great mark. It is 
not the purpose, even were it desirable, of 
the Tudor Exhibition to morally whitewash 
the characters of the Sovereigns of that 
House ; but it is the aim of those who have 
attempted to bring together the pictures, 
armour, manuscripts, and other features of 
the exhibition, to show to some extent the 
condition of art, and the faskions and habits 
of the period extending from the last days of 
the Wars of the Roses to those of the peace 
affecting James I. The portraits of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, which are to be found 
in almost every old mansion in England, 
have long been familiar to all but the most 
ignorant ; but the features of the soldiers, states- 
men, and courtiers of the period should be 
no less well known. No exhibition, even 
under Governmental auspices, could hope to 
show more than a small proportion of the 
worthies of that age, but of those worthies 
there will be a fair selection of portraits. 
Her Majesty the Queen, as Patron of the 
exhibition, will contribute a numerous and 
most important series of pictures, including 
not only Holbeins of the greatest interest, 
but also a selection from the splendid collec- 
tion of Holbein drawings at Windsor Castle. 
These last, known to the general public only 
through the imperfect “ Imitations ” published 
B 
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by Chamberlain, or the severely monochro- 
matic photographs which have been taken 
by royal permission, will be most attractive 
to all lovers of art, and when, as in many 
cases it will be the case, we shall see the 
treatment of the same heads in oil as well 
as in chalk, it is difficult to estimate the 
instruction and pleasure that students and 
others should derive from the rare oppor- 
tunity. Holbein, Antonio, More, Zucchero, 
and many other names not always to be 
assigned with certainty, will present us with 
the features of the chief actors in the history 
of England during a period full of changes and 
events which have affected the whole of Europe. 

This period, if not the finest for armour, 
is at all events the one in which we can have 
the largest and most varied collection of 
actual examples. Besides the fine suits con- 
tributed by Mr. Brett, who now owns many 
suits of the famous Meyrick and Coutts 
Lindsay Collections, there will be the his- 
torically priceless armour of Anne de Mont- 
morency and the Duke of Montpensier, 
spolia opima of the day of St. Quentin, as well 
as that of the noble captor, Lord Pembroke. 
Baron de Cosson’s choice selection of helmets 
and swords will, with Mr. Seymour Lucas’s 
contributions, present a typical series illustra- 
tive of the quasi-friendly contests in the lists 
as well as the arms and armour for the field. 
Among the books, Althorp will take, as might 
be expected, a very prominent place in the 
collections illustrating the history and varied 
appearances of the English Bible and Prayer- 
book ; while the different forms and editions 
of the works of Shakespeare will probably be 
hardly less interesting to many. 

Autographs also will be an attraction for 
some, and doubtless that of Jane, the Queen, 
contributed from the Loseley collection, will 
be an object of not less interest than its 
extreme rarity and the melancholy fate of 
the nine-days queen entitle it to. There 
will also be illuminated charters, patents, 
etc., including one granting a permission to 
manumit bond men and women, given by 
Queen Elizabeth to her soldier and courtier, 
Sir Henry Lee. To some the existence of 
bondmen in Merrie England, under Good 
Queen Bess, will be a revelation ; but in- 
struction is not the least important feature of 
such exhibitions as this. 


To those who delight in purely personal 
relics, Cardinal Wolsey’s hat—which has pro- 
bably been seen by but few, since the evening 
when the late Charles Kean gave additional 
interest to his production of the play of 
Henry VIII. by having the hat borne before 
him on the occasion of the Queen visiting 
the Princess’s theatre—will, with Queen 
Elizabeth’s silk stockings, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon’s staff, and many other objects, prove 
most interesting. 

No such sentimental interest as was evoked 
by the personal relics of Mary and Charles 
is to be expected, but it is at the same time 
probable that the Tudor Exhibition, as the 
illustration of a period when England was 
great and her future colonial empire was 
being formed, will to all classes of visitors 
prove interesting and instructive. 


Mn a Supposed Saron Altar- 
Slab at St. BWenet’s, Cam- 
bridge. 


By Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D., DISNEY PROFESSOR 
OF ARCHAOLOGY. 


<> 


HEN St. Benet’s Church, Cambridge, 
was restored in 1873-74, a stone 
believed to be the old altar-slab 
was found in the floor of the 

chancel, in two halves, which were afterwards 
lost sight of. In the course of the present 
summer the organ was being moved, and in 
the floor beneath it a slab of Sussex marble 
was found, 34 inches by 30 inches, with two 
early crosses (Jattée) and a portion of a third 
cross, all flush with the surface and marked 
out by rude incisions, giving the effect of a 
cross in a circle. Each of the crosses has 
been about 2} inches in diameter. One of 
the crosses is in one corner, another near 
the other corner on the same side, and 
the portion of a cross is between the latter 
and the edge, where the stone seems to 
have been broken in two. Supposing that 
the rest of this cross was hidden by 
cement, a possible explanation may be that 
the usual five crosses were in this case 
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in unusual positions, being disposed in a 
straight line near the front of the slab, one 
in each corner, one in the middle, and the 
other two on either side the central cross 
and near it. But it appears on the whole 


that the portion of a cross has never been 
completed, so that it is probable that this 
was the end and not the front edge of the 
slab, and the unfinished cross had come too 
near the wall or the super-altar, and had been 
replaced by one 6 inches further forward. 
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Scale 1 inch to 20. 








It would be interesting to learn that other 
examples of this change of plan are in exist- 
ence. : 

In the case of one of the crosses the 
spaces between the arms are inlaid with some- 
thing of a darker colour,.of the character of 
cement. The others, no doubt, have been 
similarly treated. The incisions are very 
rough, the grooves being left untrimmed ; 
this would serve as a ‘key,’ to hold the inlay 
in its place. There is a pretty little cross 
pattée in a circle, produced by incisions as at 
St. Benet’s, on a priest’s sepulchral slab in 
Lincoln Minster, in the floor on the east side 
of the south transept, which may have been 
inlaid with some pigment. St. Bernard’s de- 
nunciation of the habit of inlaying slabs in 
the flooring of churches with divers colours 
will be remembered. I am not aware of any 
other example of inlaid crosses on an early 
altar-slab in England, though the case is by 
no means rare in Italy. Perhaps the men- 
tion of this inlay at St. Benet’s may bring to 
light other examples, 

The form of the cross and the other indi- 
cations are consistent with the idea that this 
may have been the original mensa of the altar 
in the Romanesque eastward forticus, or rect- 
angular apse, of the church of St. Benedict 


when first built. The Romanesque tower of 
St. Benet’s is well known, and the great arch 
in its western face, leading into the nave, is 
probably the finest example in England. It 
will be very interesting if further consideration 
encourages the idea that another part of the 
pre-Norman Church has now been recovered. 

I found in Switzerland last year two ex- 
amples of an arrangement differing from that 
usually noticed in altar-slabs with crosses. 
At Romainmotier, a very large church pro- 
bably of the ninth century, where in 1537 
the Bernese committed sacrilegious ravages, 
the images being burned and the altars 
desrochez, so that the Prior Théodule de Ride 
died of chagrin, one of the old altar-slabs 
survived the process, and is now used as a 
communion-table by the Swiss. It is 6 feet 
long and nearly 3 feet broad. The ancient 
crosses have been carefully erased by re- 
dressing the marble, except one in one corner 
and another which is central so far as the 
length of the stone is concerned, but only 
10% inches from the edge. On the very 
ancient altar-slab at Coire, only two crosses 
are to be seen, one about the middle of each 
end, the other three being covered by the 
present large super-altar ; an interesting evi- 
dence that the celebrant formerly faced 
westward and used only the eastward half of 
the altar. The five crosses in these cases 
were placed symmetrically at the corners and 
centre, not of. the whole slab but of the part 
actually used. It would be interesting to 
know if examples of this arrangement are 
found in England. The St. Benet’s slab 


-seems to be an approximation to it. 


I should like to suggest a doubt whether 
the symbolism of the “five wounds” had 
anything to do with the original practice of 
cutting five crosses on altar-slabs. In the 
pontifical of Ecgberht, Archbishop of York 
in Bede’s time, the bishop was to make a 
cross with his finger dipped in the hallowed 
water on the four cornua of the altar. He 
was then to pour oil on the altar, make a 
cross in the middle and at the four cornua, 
and proceed round the walls of the church, 
making crosses with his thumb with the 
chrism. Whatever symbolism there was in 
the one case, there would seem to be in the 
other. And the surface of the altar thus 
crossed was not to remain visible. The 
relics were brought, a veil was stretched be- 
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tween the bishop and the people, he made a 
cross within the confessio and at the four 
corners, put into the confessio three portions 
of the consecrated Host, three pieces of 
incense, and the relics, and then the ‘adulz 
was laid on the altar, and one cross was made 
with chrism upon the ¢adu/a. Thus there is 
no mention of five crosses, even in chrism, 
on the fadula, which is our “altar-slab.” 
Tabuleé were in early times frequently port- 
able and quite small, and in accordance with 
the artistic spirit and practice of the time they 
were in some cases naturally ornamented 
with a cross, dividing the field into four 
spaces ; these spaces might naturally receive 
the ornament of a smaller cross. An exami- 
nation of the portable altar found in St. 
Cuthbert’s tomb at Durham (6 inches by 54) 
makes it clear that in that case the central 
cross, of the same character as the great cross 
on the page at the commencement of St. 
Matthew in the Lindisfarne Gospels, and as 
the crosses on some of the smallest of the 
Anglian and Irish sepulchral stones, could 
not be meant for one of five crosses repre- 
senting the “five wounds.” The reason for 
placing the five crosses on the front half of 
the slab, instead of symmetrically on the slab 
as a whole, was perhaps that the crosses 
marked the points at which incense was 
burned at the consecration. The crosses on 
altar-slabs generally may be cognate with the 
dedication crosses on the walls of churches, 
which, again, it has been suggested by archze- 
ologists in Rome, were cognate with the 
marks made when a man entered upon pro- 
perty in Imperial Rome, as a sign of taking 
possession. 


Cracking a Church Robberp by 
MWagic: an Jneident in Hol- 
beach Parish bistorp. 


By W. J. Harpy, F.S.A. 


ae eet 


7 fact that on a y Soteaiee day, 
} some time during the reign of 
Henry VIII., the parish church of 
Holbeach was despoiled of a con- 
siderable amount of its money and jewels, 
introduces us to a curious instance of the 


widespread belief existing at the time in the 
practical utility of magic. 

“To the King ower sovereign lord,” com- 
plained and informed his true and faithful 
subject John Patriche that “about the 6th 
of September last” Holbeach Church, in 
Lincolnshire, was ‘‘robbyd and spoyled” of 
money and jewels to the supposed value of 
above 300 marks. The loss was a serious 
one, occasioning a very general consterna- 
tion, and the leading men in the parish took 
what was then evidently the customary course 
on such occasions. “To thentente,” says 
Patriche, “to have knowlege of the namys of 
the theffez, and to know where the seyd 
money and goods was bycom,” several of the 
parishioners resorted to “one Edmund 
Nasche, dwellyng at Cicestre towene.” 
There is no doubt about the reading of the 
word ‘“ Cicestre,” so that Nasche’s qualifica- 
tions and repute as a sorcerer must have 
been out of the common, or the good people 
of Holbeach would hardly have taken a 
journey into Gloucestershire to consult him. 
By trade he was also a “ wheeler,” though no 
doubt he reaped more profit by practising 
‘the craft of inchantement and wichecraft.” 
But Holbeach town could in its midst boast 
of a gentleman who practised the black arts, 
for, continues Patriche, the townspeople took 
with them “a certain John Lamkyn of Hol- 
beach,” who practiesd inchantment and 
witchcraft, with the additional accomplish- 
ment of “sorcery.” Later on he tells the 
King that both these individuals dubbed 
themselves ‘“sothesayers,” skilled in the 
knowledge of “ nigramansi.” 

On reaching Cirencester, the party seem to 
have had a conference, and “for a certeyn 
rewarde to them ” (¢.e. Nasche and Lamkyn) 
“‘promysed,” they undertook to give the 
parishioners knowledge of the names of the 
thieves, and whither the money and goods 
had been conveyed. If we may read the 
words “then and there” literally, the pro- 
mise of reward must have acted upon the 
magical powers of Nasche and Lamkyn with 
a rapidity which would surely have aroused 
suspicion in the sceptical mind, for, says 
John Patriche, “then and there the same In- 
chantours namyd your sayd subjecte to be 
one of the theves.” Considering that 
Patriche had shown the utmost anxiety to 
discover the perpetrators of the crime, the 
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declaration must have come as a little sur- 
prise ; but who could dispute the word of a 
sorcerer? ‘The party took their way back to 
Lincolnshire in due course, and on return 
made known the revelation ; in consequence 
of which the parishioners of Holbeach, 
‘agen all lawez of God and of your hight- 
ness, gevyng faithe and credenz” to the 
“inchantours,” have now of late “ published 
and reported untrewly in the seid parisshe of 
Holbeach, and in dyverse other places withine 
the schere of Lincolne, that your seyd subject 
shuld be one of the thevez, and of those that 
shuld be the robberez of the seyd churche.” 
The story was therefore evidently pretty 
generally believed. Patriche brings forward his 
social respectability as a proof of his inno- 
cence. He has, he says, in his possession, 
and to his “ oune use, londys and tenementez 
to the clere yerely valwe of xl markes, and 
goodes convenient to his degree, and more 
than many other there have.” Before the 
time in question he was always reputed “of 
good name, fame, honeste credenz and con- 
versation in the seyd countye,” but now, 
owing to the report, he is “browght into 
infamy, slander, and owte of credenz,” so 
that “such as afore this tyme haue been con- 
versant with hym, withdraw his company ; 
and such as afore this have been his frendes, 


have hym now in mistrust withowt cause, 
and withdraw their frendshippe and favour 
from hym to hys utter undoying in this 


worlde for ever. And to the perillus com- 
forte and ensampull of other such enchan- 
tours, and which is to the encrese of the 
mysbeleve of your highness’ subjects in the 
same wichecraftez, onless your highness’ 
favor and due ponysshment be the sooner 
atteyned and had in this behalfe.” 

We all know that the practitioner of magic 
had a sorry time of it when brought under 
the influence of the law, and Patriche con- 
cludes his prayer for the personal redress 
which he sought in the Star Chamber, by re- 
minding the defendants of the penalties to 
which their conduct had rendered them 
liable. As, he says, it is “ageyn the laws of 
God and of your highness that any person 
shall use and exercise any inchauntement, 
sorcery, or wichecraft, or in any manerwise 
(sic) practice nygramansi,” he prays that the 
King’s writ of subpoena may be granted 


against Nasche and Lamkyn, commanding 
them to appear in the Star Chamber and 
answer for their misdoings. 

So far as we are aware, Lamkyn alone 
made answer. His reply shows him to have 
been a no less respectable member of society 
than the town grammar-school- master. 
“‘ Havyng,” he says, “resonable knowleg in 
the sciens of gramer,” he had, at the time of 
the robbery, and long before, been resident 
in Holbeach, “there teching and instructyng 
chyldren in the sciens of gramer, and having 
his lyvyng by the same.” Very soon after 
the robbery “‘a fame and report” was made 
to the churchwardens, and other ‘“sub- 
stanial ” and honest persons of the town, that 
Edmund Nasche was “an expert man in the 
knowleg of thynges stolen,” by reason of 
which he, Lamkyn (“ havyng gret part of hys 
lyvyng by the comfort and relefe of the said 
inhabitantes, and beyng moche desirous to 
have knolege of suche persones as comytted 
the said robbery,” so that punishment might 
be inflicted upon them), at the request of 
Henry Elman and Richard Gibson, the two 
churchwardens of Holbeach,* and divers 
other of the principal people of the place, 
went to “Circitter” and visited Nasche, 
“demandyng of hym what knowlege he 
cowde tell of the seyd robbery, shewyng to 
hym a payer of gloves of lether which were 
founde in the revestry of the said churche 
immedeatly after the said robbery was 
knowen to be done.” After this Nasche 
“caused an instruction to be made in wry- 
tyng of suche circumstaunces as he (Lamkyn) 
cowde tell as to the said robbery, and de- 
livyred the same to this defendant, whiche he 
browt home and delyvered and shewyd to 
the said cherchewerdenz, and to dyverse 
other honest inhabitaunts of the same 
parishe.” He then denies 2m ¢ofo the charges 
brought against him, as to the possession of 
any supernatural power, and adds that since 
the robbery he has taken the greatest pains 
to gain information which might lead to the 
arrest of the robbers. He admits that 
Patriche is suspected of complicity in the 
robbery, though he is unable to say if he 
had been definitely accused of it; but he 

* The parochial records of Holbeach probably 


show at what period these persons were church- 
wardens, and thus fix the date of the robbery. 
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“cannot perceave” that he has lost any 
friends by this suspicion, since he still “hath 
good helpe and assistence ””—words which 
almost imply that he was about to be charged 
with being concerned in the robbery. 

It will be noticed that Lamkyn makes no 
direct statement of opinion one way or the 
other as to Patriche’s guilt ; his object was, of 
course, simply to clear himself of the charge 
of being a practitioner of magic, or one who 
would avail himself of the aid of the black 
arts as a means of ascertaining the truth on 
an obscure point, and thus, in detecting crime, 
commit it. The judgments of the Court of 
Star Chamber at this period are, so far as we 
know, not extant, and so we do not learn the 
outcome of this singular action, which would 
shed an interesting sidelight on the social his- 
tory of the time, if it was seriously held that 
John Lamkyn was a magician, and not merely 
a town busybody, and that Edmund Nasche 
was a sorcerer, and not merely a clever 


detective. 


Roman Castrametation. 


By THE Late H. H. Lines.* 
——< > 


PY MAN taking up the subject of Roman 
C1 he SR EI cs 
ig yy} |«Castrametation, it will greatly facili 
j.Wm% tate our investigations if we try to 
impress on our minds a slight 
chronological sketch of certain portions of 
the history of Britain during the Roman 
occupation; thus obtaining a more correct 
idea of the various transitions in their methods 
of encamping. Before stating my own views, 
I would observe that the subject has been 


* The late Mr. H. H. Lines, of Worcester, an 
artist of considerable eminence, died at the age of 
fourscore and nine in February, 1889. For two de- 
cades of his life, viz. between 1860-1880, he gave the 
closest and most practical attention to early camps 
and earthworks, personally surveying and sketching a 
very large number both in England and Wales. He 
left behind him a large number of plans as well as 
archzological papers. About forty of Mr. Lines’s plans 
and sketches of camps have been purchased by the 
committee of the Worcester Free Library. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Morris C. Jones, F.S.A., hon. 
sec. of the Powys-land Club, the Aztiguary is en- 
abled to produce Mr. Lines’s unpublished treatise on 
Roman Castrametation. 


treated by the older antiquaries in a vague, 
imaginative, and dogmatic manner, with one 
honourable and trustworthy exception. I 
allude to General Roy, whose surveys of the 
Agricola series of Caledonian camps was 
published in folio by the Royal Antiquarian 
Society, the surveys having been made in the 
years 1747 and 1755. ‘This standard work 
contains a rich mine of information and 
learned research, which has been dipped into 
freely by subsequent writers on the subject, 
but who.appear to have overlooked certain 
indications of transitional character which are 
to be observed in some few of the plans, 
consisting of deviations from old Roman 
typical forms and arrangements. General 
Roy, even, does not appear to have fully esti- 
mated the nature and the causes which led 
to these peculiarities. A recent writer sug- 
gests that the British tribes, after the Roman 
occupation had ceased, adopted many of their 
plans of fortification from Roman instructors. 
This appears to me not to have been the 
case; but, judging from changes which it 
is known were initiated by the Romans and 
carried out in the construction of their own 
camps, it seems more probable that, by long 
contact with their British auxiliaries, they 
adopted the said modifications from the 
Britons. The language of their own writers 
shows that in the decadence of the empire 
they had ceased to practise the old systems 
of Polybius and Hygenius, and that they had 
entirely forgotten and lost the rules by which 
they had formerly constructed their camps. 
Our antiquaries of last century empirically _ 
lay down a rule by which we may know Roman 
camps, “that they were square or oblong ;” but 
we now find they knew but little on the subject, 
and took no account of changes which had 
been adopted at various periods. By refer- 
ring to the pages of Polybius, of Livy, and 
Hygenius, we find most important changes 
in the Roman methods of castrametation, 
from the year B.c. 287 to the time of 
Hadrian, A.D. 120, a period of 407 years, in 
which the Roman empire reached its full 
plenitude of power and glory. It was during 
the later 120 years of this period, that the 
numerous camps of that people were con- 
structed in Britain, and we find that in the 
Caledonian series the rectilinear principle of 
construction was that adopted (with two or 
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three rare exceptions) so far imparting a 
typical character, which appears to have cor- 
responded with the principles laid down by 
Polybius. This Caledonian series of con- 
sular and legionary camps was constructed 
during the eight years’ campaigns of Agricola, 
from the year 78 to the year 85, in which 
Agricola’s army retraced their march south- 
wards ; and they supply us with that kind of 
useful data which may be applied in the 
examination of the camps of other campaigns 
by the same people. 

The Romans were greatly influenced by 
the practices of those nations whom they con- 
quered. Imitation was inherent in them, 
especially in military matters, and we find an 
early example of this habit in their wars with 
Pyrrhus, B.c. 287. At this time, we are told 
that, with the exception of the outward form 
of the camp, there was no method or regu- 
larity. The tents were placed in a disorderly 
and confused manner ; but the Consul Curius, 
having taken the camp of the Epirots, near 
Beneventum, copied from them and gradually 
improved in the art of encamping. Here we 
trace the commencement and adoption of 
that geometric regularity which afterwards 
became a distinguishing feature in Roman 
earthworks.* Polybius, who died B.c. 121, 
and 154 years after the capture of the Epirot 


camp, had during his residence among the 
Romans introduced such improvements in 
the art of encamping as to cause the system 
then practised to be called by his own name, 
the Polybian system ; it was characterized by 
great simplicity, and was that adopted in the 


Caledonian camps. This system prevailed, 
with some few innovations, until after the time 


* Another incident, also mentioned by Livy, oc- 
curred 554 years after the building of Rome, and 
seventy-six years after the capture of the Epirot camp. 
“Philip of Macedon, in his wars with the Romans, 
ascended a height from whence he could see into the 
camp of the Consul Sulpicius. He admired its arrange- 
ments and the general division of the troops, the order 
of the tents, and regularity of the streets. He then 
said, ‘This is not the camp of barbarians.’” If Livy 
is correct in his record of Philip’s observation—and I 
believe his accuracy is not questioned—it is evidence 
of great importance, as showing the improvements 
which had been adopted by the Romans since 
the affair of the Epirot camp. In this interval of 
seventy-six years they appear to have brought the art 
of fortifying their camps to that state of perfection of 
which Polybius was afterwards the exponent, and 
erroneously considered the originator. 


of Augustus Ceesar, when it became greatly 
modified, and probably, in accordance with 
the ideas of the period, improved. It cer- 
tainly obtained a greater intricacy in its 
arrangements; but the long-admired sim- 
plicity of Polybius was lost, though the recti- 
linear. type was retained in its integrity. 
This reformed system was named after its 
originator, Hygenius. 

The next important date is A.D. 140, when 
Lollius Urbicus,* in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, built his wall of earth between the 
Forth and the Clyde. History tells that 
the Propretor of Britain constructed a 
great vallum, or earthen wall, with a line 
of forts extending from the Forth’ to the 
Clyde. We find in connection with this 
rampart ten forts, all of them rectangular: 
some square, with the angles all rounded off, 
some have three entrances, some two, and 
others only one, but all enter the camps at 
right angles, straight through vallum and 
foss. Here we find the old typical forms 
retained for a period of 427 years after the 
capture of the Epirot camp. The year 
A.D. 193, in which Severius Britanicus com- 
pleted the conquest of Caledonia, is next to 
be noted, for I believe that, although the 
armies in the various campaigns of Agricola, 
of Lollius Urbicus, or of Severius, occa- 
sionally occupied the same ground in succes- 
sive years, they rarely made use of the same 
ramparts twice. The strength of the armies 
varied in each year, and they could not fit 
themselves into the old intrenchments, 
though they were reduced in numbers. . We 
find several remarkable examples of this state 
of things, in which the same ground was 
occupied for three successive seasons, with 
the three camps cutting across each other in 
the most independent manner, and taking no 
trouble to destroy the former trenches. This 
occurs in the Ardoch camps. 

Another Roman writer, Vegetitus, who 
lived in the time of the Valetinians, between 
the years 364 and 375, is the author of a 
work on military affairs. ‘The Roman Empire 
was then losing all its military knowledge and 

* In the year 120 the system of Hygenius was in 
practice, but not introduced into Britain. Twenty 
years later Lollius Urbicus constructed his forts and 


walls between the Forth and the Clyde ; these forts 
are all rectangular and square, and of the Polybian 


type. 
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power, and the art of fortification had become 
extinct. At this period numerous Roman 
villas were erected in Britain, the garrison 
stations succeeded the expeditionary camps, 
and cities were built on a Roman scale of 
magnificence. Vegetitus endeavoured to in- 
stil into the minds of the Romans some 
knowledge of the old methods of encamping, 
derived partly from the older writers on this 
subject, partly from tradition, and partly from 
the practice of the auxiliaries. We know 
that the Romans subjugated Britain by 
superior discipline. They placed their camps 
on moderately elevated ground, and never, as 
their opponents did, on the tops of hills and 
mountains ; all they required was to be out 
of the way of floods, and to have a clear 
look-out across the country. They advanced 
to the word “forward.” Vegetitus, however, 
says that the custom of fortifying the camps 
was not only laid aside, but that the very 
method of doing it was entirely lost. He 
gives directions for the proper situation of 
the camp, that it should be strong by nature, 
a rule which the older Romans despised ; at 
least, in comparison with the practice of 
their opponents, whose first consideration was 
security and inaccessibility. The situation 
ought to be healthy, not commanded by any 


heights, nor so low as to be subject to in- 


undation. The form should be according to 
the nature of the ground, in conformity with 
which it must be square, oblong, triangular, or 
oval ; thus showing the old typical forms amal- 
gamated with those of British construction, and 
the imitative habit of these proud conquerors 
stooping to the adoption of principles prac- 
tised by those whom they called barbarians. 
As Vegetitus wrote in A.D. 410, just forty- 
eight years before the Romans terminated 
their occupation of Britain, we see the im- 
probability of his being an authority for the 
transraission of Roman principles of castra- 
metation to the British tribes, or, as some 
call them, Romano-Britons. His writings 
show the utter collapse of the system which 
had carried the Romans to affluence and 
power. [I allude to this state of the subject 
because I find Vegetitus quoted as a great 
authority by a very learned archzologist, 
Vere Irving, a few years back, to the exclu- 
sion of Polybius, Livy, and Hygenius. 

A question may arise in the minds of some, 


that while assigning certain of the old earth- 
works to the Britons, and others to the 
Romans, we refer none to the great struggle 
between the early Saxons and the Romano- 
British tribes. ‘This idea is taken up by the 
author I have previously named, E. V. Irving. 
He says: “Is it probable that during the 
prolonged contests between the native tribes 
and the Saxons, which, in fact, continued for 
several centuries, military works of this class 
were not constructed?” My reply is, that if 
they were constructed, it must have been in 
very limited numbers, compared with what 
were thrown up in the Romano-British wars. 
In fact, can we identify one as originating 
after the withdrawal of the Romans? We 
know that, in the contests which then took 
place, the old camps or hill-fortresses of the 
Britons were occupied by contending tribes. 
The abundant supply of such strongholds 
was in excess of the requirements of the times, 
and they were always ready for occupation, 
and for rallying-points, precisely as our for- 
tresses of the present day are the places of 
contention. There are many instances of re- 
occupation of the old earthworks. It was 
a common occurrence, during the Romano- 
British wars, for the Romans to temporarily 
occupy the deserted or captured camps of the 
Britons, but I am in doubt if the Britons 
ever occupied a Roman camp as conquerors, 
though they were near doing so at times in 
Caledonia, when Galgacus penetrated into a 
Roman camp (supposed to be Dealgin 
Ross, Victoria,) occupied by the ninth legion. 
One instance of a second and even a third 
occupation is well known, that of Sutton 
Walls, each party altering the camp in succes- 
sion to suit their own requirements. In this 
case the camp was at last occupied by the 
Mercian King Offa, who here either set an 
example which there can be little doubt was 
generally followed, or himself followed an 
example already in existence. About this 
period stone walls, regularly built with mortar, 
were becoming usuai in fortifications, and 
great mounds were thrown up for the dungeon 
keep. This became a special feature in 
strongholds, and marks a social change. The 
old defence-works did not possess good ac- 
commodation for the retention of prisoners, 
especially prisoners of note; there was no 
intermediate state between slavery and free- 
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dom. Incarceration in a castellated dungeon 
was a refinement reserved for an advanced 
state of civilization, and we find a remark- 
able example of this early dungeon in a deep 
quarry-like excavation on the rocky fortress 
of Dyganwy, a stronghold of Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, near Conway, of which place it 
was the predecessor in the sixth century. In 
the top of the rock we find the gloomy 
dungeon cut from 25 to 30 feet deep; it is 
named by Talicsin the ‘belly of the stoney 
tower,” from which he liberated Prince 
Elphin. 

Some other camps, reputed to have been 
altered in accordance with their own arrange- 
ments by the Romans, belong to the Silurian 
series. These are Wall Hills camp, near 
Ledbury ; Sutton Walls, already mentioned ; 
Ivington camp ; Wapley camp; and probably 
Norton camp, near Ludlow. My own opinion 
about Norton is, that it is a Roman work of 
transitional character, but these five camps 
are generally thought to have been originally 
British works, altered and occupied by the 
Romans. There are about twenty-five British 
camps included in the Silurian campaign, and 
I believe that a careful examination of them 
would show others of this series to have been 
also occupied by the Romans. There is no 
doubt that this mode of successive occupa- 
tion was extensively practised, when the 
Romans had left the Britons and Saxons to 
settle their own disputes. At this period we 
find new principles introduced. The style 
of encampment was changed by the adoption 
of a great central mound, which carried aloft 
the dungeon keep. Examples of this may 
be seen at Warwick, at Stafford, at Tamworth, 
at Norwich, at Windsor, at Worcester, and at 
Woodstock ; the last-named was built on the 
site of a Roman villa; the first three are 
referred to a Mercian Princess ;* but they all 
show the adoption of principles which gradu- 
ally grew with an altered condition of society, 
from that which had created the hill fortresses, 
and the campaigning camps of former times. 

These considerations make it highly pro- 
bable that the British tribes, after the de- 
parture of the Romans, did not retain the 
practice of Roman fortification, and that the 
Romans having lost the art themselves, were 
unlikely to transmit that which they did not 
* Elfleda, in 915. She built eight in all. 














then possess. 
awakened sense of former independence, 
relapsed into their old Celtic habits of mis- 
rule, and were in no condition to throw up 
such gigantic earthworks as their ancestors 
had formerly done. They, doubtless, occu- 
pied their previous strongholds, which they 
found still standing, and which are standing 
to the present day, simply because it would 
not pay to destroy them, for this is the secret 
of their preservation. The Roman consular 
camps, the legionary camps, the castra e@stiva, 
or the stations, could have been of no use to 
tribes acting on a defensive system, who re- 
quired works difficult of approach, strong 
naturally, and giving what they considered a 
secure protection. 

From the time when Lollius Urbicus built 
his great ramparts and forts, to the time 
when Vegetitus wrote on military affairs in 
Valentinian’s reign, there had elapsed a 
period of 235 years, during which about forty 
emperors quickly passed across the stage of 
history. This was the time of a signal and 
rapid decadence, when we find a national 
ignorance of military knowledge and disci- 
pline. The old war-cry (“forward”) was no 
longer heard at Rome, when Valentinian 
constituted Theodosius as his military chief 
in Britain, ‘“‘where he re-edified the cities, 
repaired the garrison castles, and fortified the 
frontiers with watches and strong forefencies.” 
This you will observe is simply a re-edifica- 
tion of the old Roman fortresses, stations, and 
cities, and very probably a few amphitheatres, 
not the construction of new works. The time 
for these was past, and Vegetitus appears as 
a chronicler of vanished glories and power, 


endeavouring to stimulate his enervated _ 


country to restore that which was entirely 
laid aside and lost—discipline, castrameta- 
tion, and principles, all gone, as far as Rome 
was concerned, for ever. 

Roman camps may be roughly divided into 
two classes—those of a temporary, and those 
of a permanent character. To the first class 
belong the great expeditionary works, which 
contain anentire army of from 25,000to 35,000 
men, and the large divisionary camps, which 
contain divisions consisting either of one 
legion, about 5,000 men, or a legion and its 
auxiliaries, amounting in the whole to about 
11,000 men. Connected with this class are the 


The natives, with a newly 
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advanced posts of the army, called explora- 
tion camps, to contain an advanced guard 
varying in number from 3,000 men to a few 
cohorts. These exploratory works must 
have been also used to preserve communica- 
tions with the base or rear of the army. 
All the works of this class and its sub 
divisions are of a slight construction, con- 
sisting of a single rampart and ditch on the 
exterior. With this class may be also in- 
cluded castra @stiva, or summer camps ; 
they are found in the neighbourhood of the 
great permanent camps (those occupied more 
than one season), and on elevated ground. 
This arrangement, though desirable in a 
warm, sunny climate like Italy, :would be 
quite superfluous in Britain. Some of our 
writers point to the existence of this species 
of camp in parts of Britain ; but it is doubt- 
ful if a single specimen of the castra @stiva 
is to be found in the island, camps of a 
different character having doubtless been mis- 
taken for the summer stations. 

A second class of Roman works are 
those of a more permanent character, destined 
to receive a fixed garrison, called stations. 
They were established to maintain the 
government of the conquered district in 
which they were placed, and were all named ; 
in this respect they differ from the army 


camps, which were not named. Stations 
were usually placed on or near the site of 
the expeditionary camps, from which they 
were the ultimate development, and were 
most elaborately constructed, and protected 
by two, three, and even four ramparts and 


ditches. Stations were likewise placed on or 
near to the roads which were opened up by 
the Romans, and the names with the inter- 
mediate distances are given in the Jtineraries 
of Antoninus, of Ptolemy, and in later times 
of Richard of Cirencester. 

In the regular course of investigation, 
we naturally take those camps first which 
there can be no doubt were first con- 
structed. These must have been the 
larger works, those intended to contain an 
entire army, and we find three examples of 
these great encampments. The first, at 
Grassy Walls, on the east bank of the Tay, 
has only one end of the intrenchment re- 
maining, being 1,950 feet in breadth ; 
nothing more need be said of this camp, as 


only so small a portion is left. But probably 
it must have been nearly 3,000 feet in length. 
The second, Battle Dykes camp, near Brechin, 
has three sides nearly entire, with four of its 
gates and traverse ; its length is 2,970 feet, its 
breadth 1,850 feet. The third example is the 
great camp of the Ardoch group; its length is 
2,800 feet by 1,950 feet. Each of these three 
camps would hold Agricola’s three legions : 
the second, the ninth, and the twentieth ; the 
auxiliaries of these legions were in Italy in the 
reign of Vitelius, five years before the arrival 
of Agricola in Britain; but as they were with 
him during the campaign, he may have- 
brought them back on his appointment to 
the command. 

Before entering upon any details, I would 
draw attention to three sections giving the 
Polybian and Hygenian methods as con- 
trasted with modern fortification. Each 
system consists of a rampart, a ditch, and 
the glacis ; the rampart consists of a parapet, 
or breastwork, the top being named the 
crest ; on the inside is the banquette, or plat- 
form for the defenders ; on the outside is the 
slope of the rampart, named the scarp ; this, 
in modern fortification, is an unbroken slope 
to the bottom of the ditch: in the Roman 
method the scarp is interrupted at 7 feet 
from the crest to give place for a stockade, 
which we now place in the bottom of the 
ditch ; on the exterior of the ditch is the 
counterscarp, which is either sloping or 
perpendicular, and faced with stone. On 
the top of the counterscarp is its crest, which 
throws a gentle slope outward, called the 
glacis. Thus there is really a very slight 
difference between the Roman and modern 
systems. 

In tracing the progress of castrametation 
after Polybius, we find Livy in the time of 
Augustus Ceesar, between the year B.c. 43 and 
the year A.D. 14, an exponent of the same 
system ; this was 244 years after the affair of 
the Epirot camp, and we obtain from Livy 
some particulars not given by Polybius. He 
tells us that the Roman camps were of a 
square form, contrary to the manner of the 
Grecians, who made theirs round, triangular, 
or of any other shape in conformity with the 
nature of the ground upon which they en- 
camped ; and in his fortieth book, twenty- 
seventh and twenty-eighth chapters, he men- 
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tions the numbers, the names, and the situa- 
tion of the camp gates. This passage, which 
we will now give, throws great light on these 
points: “When the Ligurians had sur- 
rounded the camp of the  Proconsul, 
L. A®milius Paulus, before the enemy 
advanced, which they did in a confused, 
irregular manner from their two camps, he 
drew up his troops at the four gates, to be in 
readiness when the signal was given to sally 
on themallat once. Accordingly, to the four 
extraordinary cohorts he added two more, 
and ordered these to march out at the extra- 
ordinary gate; the hastatii of the first legion, 
with their principes behind them, were 
formed at the right gate, and at their left the 
principes of the third legion, with their hastatii 
in the rear. The cavalry of the right wing 
were to sally by the Questorian gate. The 
triarii of both legions were ordered to defend 
the intrenchments ; the enemy were repulsed 
with great slaughter.” 

This passage conveys to us information in 
a remarkably concise form ; we learn from 
it that there were four camp gates, and also 
the names by which they were known 
in Livy’s time. There was the Extra- 
ordinary gate, afterwards called the Decu- 
man gate, the meaning of which designation 
is a matter of controversy. It was placed at 
the back of the camp, behind the Preetorium. 
He then mentions the Porta Dextra and 
Porta Sinistra, or the right and left gates, and 
then the Questorian gate, since named the 
Porta Preetorium, or front entrance to the 
camp. We also perceive from this passage 
the use to which the wide space of the inter- 
vallum was applied, where the troops were 
drawn up to be in readiness to sally out at 
once.* 

After the consular army camps, we find 
others of smaller size to accommodate a single 
legion, or a single legion and its auxiliaries. 
The legionary camp is square, like the con- 
sular camps, and would measure 1,014 feet 
by 1,009 feet ; that is, without allies, it would 
consist of ten cohorts, and, including cavalry, 
4,920 men, on the lowest estimate in the 
time of Polybius. In Livy’s time the 


* We find King, in his Munimenta Antiqua, by a 
partial translation of Livy’s account of this affair, 
draws a directly opposite estimate of the situation of 
the front and rear of a Roman camp, to that which 
was adopted by General Roy. 















strength of the legions was 5,000, and the 
legions of Scipio were 6,500 strong; the 
strength of the legion appears to have 
depended on the nature of the war. A 
remarkable feature in the Polybian camps 
was the great space allotted for the inter- 
vallum, a space left clear between the ram- 
parts and the tents all round the camp of 
193 feet 3 inches. This was for the larger 
camps ; the legionary camps had an inter- 
vallum of smaller dimensions; but we have 
no ancient data on the subject. General 
Roy suggests that a single legion had roo 
Roman, or 96 English feet, clear between the 
tents and the intrenchments. This space 
was reduced in the Hygenian system to 60 
feet ; its use was to arrange the troops in 
order for battle before issuing from the camp 
gates. When space was required for two 
legions, or for one legion and its auxiliaries, 
who frequently equalled the legion in number, 
a double camp was formed by placing two 
camps back to back, taking away the Decu- 
man gate entirely, and giving six gates to the 
camp, a Pretoria gate at each end, and two 
Principia gates on each side. We find several 
excellent examples of both single and double 
legionary camps in the Caledonian series ; 
they are always known by there being 
six gates, and there are frequently to be 
found, remaining in front of these gates, the 
straight traverse of Polybius, which was 
superseded in Hygenius’ time by a curved 
traverse of 60 feet radius from a point in the 
inner centre of the gate. 

Of the legionary camps, one of the most 
interesting is that of Dealgin Ross, a square 
of 1,020 feet by 950 feet. This camp is con- 
sidered to have been that occupied by the 
ninth legion in the sixth year of the war, 
which preceded the famous battle with 
Galgacus, and in which he was totally routed. 
This opinion appears to be founded upon 
the relative position of the work with those 
of Ardoch and Strageth ; Dealgin Ross is 
the smallest of the group, and is a trifle too 
small for a full legion. It would contain 
about 4,000 men, and it is supposed that 
Agricola’s army was divided between the 
three camps, for we learn from Tacitus: “ In 
the year 83, and the sixth year of the 
war, Agricola coasted Caledonia. The same 
camp often contained horse, foot, and marines 
intermixed and rejoicing in common ; at this 
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time he divided his army into three divisions 
to defend himself and to oppose against the 
numerous detached tribes of the Cale- 
donians.” ‘When this disposition became 
known, the Caledonians suddenly changed 
theirs, and, uniting their forces, they attacked 
in the night the camp of the ninth legion. 
That being the weakest, they forced the 
intrenchments, killed the guards, and carried 
the battle into the camp itself.* Agricola 
(who was probably in the camp at Ardoch), 
learning what was taking place, hurried to 
the rescue, and attacked the Britons in the 
rear while they were fighting in the camp 
gates and trenches, and totally defeated 
them.” 

After the succeeding battle with Galgacus, 
a station was erected here, and in honour of 
both victories it was named Victoria; we 
find it on the north side of the camp, partly 
destroyed by the adjoining river; a road 
has been carried eastward from this station, 
cutting obliquely through the square camp, 
proving it to have been a subsequent work. 
The most interesting feature in this camp is 
the fashion of its gates. This, with other in- 
novations in some of the camps, will be 
noticed later. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Mn the Mild font of Stpod 
Church, County Lancaster. 
By Tom C. SmiruH, F.R.H.S. 


1TYDD CHURCH is pleasantly situ- 
4} ated on gently rising ground, 
about half a mile from the village 


of Ribchester. The way to it lies 
through winding country lanes and across fer- 
tile meadows. By no means a striking edifice, 


* Tacitus mentions the ninth legion as having been 
nearly destroyed in the revolt of Boadicea. After this 
decimation, in the year 58 A.D., Nero sent recruits 
from Germany, consisting of 2,000 legionary, 1,000 
horse, and 8 cohorts of auxiliaries. As this legion is 
not mentioned after the departure of Agricola, it is 
supposed to have been incorporated with the sixth in 
the reign of Hadrian, when its quarters were at York. 
We are told by Horsley that an inscription was found 
at York, in which the ninth legion is called Zeg7s nona 
Victrix, and in another, for an ensign of this legion, 
the figures VIIII are very distinct. 


built as it is of the durable, though homely, 
grey grit-stone, which abounds in the neigh- 
bourhood, and being in a somewhat dilapi- 
dated condition, as well as isolated and deso- 
late, at a first glance one sees the venerable 
old church with feelings of pain and disap- 
pointment. But soon all thoughts of pity 
and regret are forgotten, as our minds become 
more closely identified in sympathy with the 
hallowed associations of the sacred place. 

Thoughts of the old semi-military priests, 
who for centuries worshipped within its walls, 
crowd in upon us. The men are dust, but 
their works remain to testify of their glory and 
greatness. 

The date of the foundation of the chapel 
of Stydd is about 1150, so that it is, without 
doubt, one of the oldest existing places of 
worship in Lancashire. The present build- 
ing is all that is left of a camera formerly 
existing at Stydd, under the preceptory of 
Newland, in Yorkshire, belonging to the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Dugdale calls it the Hospitale subtus 
Langrigh, and says it was dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and our Saviour. A very inter- 
esting account of the camere and precep- 
tories of the Order is given in Major Porter’s 
Knights of Malta. 

The history of the various changes of 
ownership which Stydd has experienced are 
interesting, but can only here be told in the 
briefest possible way. 

In the reign of Henry III., Walter Muton 
granted lands,* and in 1310 Richard del 
Hurste granted to the Prior of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem in England, and to the 
brethren serving at the house of Saint Saviour 
in ‘ Ribbelisdale,” all the seven acres, etc., 
which he had in Ribbelecestria.t In 1338 
‘“Le Stede” yielded the annual rent of 
46 13s. 4d. to the revenues of the Order.t{ 
Little more is known of its history until 1501, 
when Nicholas Talbot left by will mainten- 
ance for a priest ‘‘ to sing for twelve months 
at Stead, where fader and moder are buried.”§ 
Along with the other possessions of the 
Order, Stydd was dissolved in 1542, and in 
1543-44 the manor was granted to Thomas 


* Ellis’s Monasticon, vi. 3, p. 636, n 2. 
+ Towneley MSS., vol. D.D. 

t Camden Society, Ixv. 113. 

§ Whit., Whalley, ii. 465. 
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Holt, of Grizlehurst, Esq.* In every account 
which we have read, the manor of Stydd 
is stated to have remained in the Holt 
family until it was sold by them in 1667 to 
the Shireburnes of Stonyhurst. But during 
the reign of Philip and Mary, the Order was, 
in 1557, re-established, the manor of Stydd 
being granted, with all the original posses- 
sions of the Order, to Sir Thomas Tresham, 
the Grand Prior of England. For but a 
moment, as it were, did Stydd remain in the 
hands of its old masters, as after the short space 
of two years (in 1559) Queen Elizabeth again 
destroyed the Order within her dominions, 
and the manor of Stydd reverted to Thomas 
Holt. In 1667, the manor of Stydd came 
into the possession of the Sherburnes by 
purchase from Thomas Posthumous Holt, 
and early in the present century the Walms- 
leys of Showley became owners of this and 
other property in Ribchester. 

This somewhat long introduction is neces- 
sary in order that we may more fully under- 
stand the history of the font in the church, 
which is certainly close upon four hundred 
years old. This font stands in the north-east 
part of the church ; it is octagonal in shape, 
and made of dark grit-stone. Its rugged and 
massive appearance is considerably enhanced 
by the strong broad foundation of stone upon 
which it rests. Around it are shields, bear- 
ing the following sacred and heraldic mono- 
grams and devices: (i) Jesus; (2) the heart, 
hands and feet of Christ; (3) the initials 
T. P., or C. P., possibly intended to denote 
the donor, of whom many (all probably in- 
accurate) conjectures have been made; I 
venture, with diffidence, to suggest that it 
refers to the Clerkenwell Preceptory, the 
headquarters of the Knights Hospitallers in 
England ;{ (4) a quartrefoil, on a chief a 
long cross (arms not yet identified); (5) a 
leopard’s head jessant-de-lis (arms not yet 
identified) ; (6) lion rampant jessant-de-lis ; 
(7) five bulls’ heads cabossed in cross (arms 
not yet identified) ; (8) on a chevron between 


* Patent Roll, 35 Hen. VIII. 

+ Porter’s Knights of Malta, i. 243; Patent Roll, 
4. and 5 Phil. and Mary. 

t It has also been suggested to us that shield 3 is a 
monogram for Turcopolier, the star-like figure within 
the square being a badge of the office. _If so, it would 
imply that the font was given to Stydd at the time 
that Thomas Newport held the office of Turcopolier. 


three pheons as many mullets, the arms of 
Newport, of Salop. 

Dr. Whitaker makes no attempt to explain 
any of the arms, save one, which he assigns 
to the Knights Hospitallers.* Other writers 
confess their inability to say to what families 
they belonged, although Latham deliberately 
asserts, without any proof whatever, “that 
the shields on the upper part bear the arms 
of the Talbot family, but no date.” t 

It is only right that I should state that 
antiquaries are indebted to Sir Henry 
Dryden for the solution of the riddle, which 
has puzzled so many visitors to Stydd. 
Drawings of the arms were submitted to 
him by my friend the Rev. Jonathan Shortt, 
with the result that the arms of Newport 
were identified, and furnished the long-lost 
clue. In communicating the results of his 
labours to Mr. Shortt, Sir Henry Dryden 
stated that he was unable to say to what 
Newport the arms belonged, and, curiously 
enough, Sir Henry added: “ I have zo doubt 
that the arms have xothing to do with the 
Preceptory.” However, Thomas Newport 
was Preceptor of Newland and Temple- 
Bruer, Receiver of the Common Treasury, 
made Turcopolier, nominated Grand-Prior 
in 1501, and Bailli of Aquila by mutition in 
1502. He was a member of a distinguished 
Shropshire family. During the siege of 
Rhodes, in 1522, he persisted in embarking 
from Dover in a violent storm, and was lost 
at sea with all his forces. { 

Such is the history of this curious old font, 
which was undoubtedly a gift to Stydd from 
the Preceptor towards the close of the 
fifteenth century. It is hoped that these 
notes may result in a full explanation of the 
remainder of the heraldry. 


* Whit., Aistory of Richmondshire. 
+ Latham’s Stydd Chapel, p. 15. 
t Porter, Knights of Malta, ii. 289, 295, 322. 
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Che Church IPiate of the County 
of Dorset. 


By J. E. NiGHTINGALE, F.S.A. (Bennett, Salisbury, 
1889 ; 216 pp). 


ile 


sm TIE diocese of Salisbury is fortunate 

# in being presided over by a bishop 

who extends a watchful care, not 

bre. only over the higher spiritual in- 
terests of the parishes in Wilts and Dorset, 
and the fabrics of their churches, but also 
over such “goods and ornaments” of an 
antiquarian value as they may still retain. 
Bishop John Wordsworth has proved himself 
an accomplished archeologist if only by his 
exhaustive paper on the Episcopal Seals of 
his bishopric, delivered before the Royal 
Archeological Institute in 1887, and printed 
in their journal. The principal antiquities of 
a church, such as its monuments, heraldry, 
glass, carvings in wood or stone, and even its 
bells, are more or less open to public inspec- 
tion ; its registers and books less so, but still 
sufficiently known by the frequent occasions 
for their production ; but there is one class 
of ecclesiastical property, the plate provided 
for the service of the Holy Communion, that 
is necessarily kept under lock and key, and 
very seldom comes under the observation of 
the casual visitor, or of anyone but the com- 
municants of the particular parish, and the 
officials who have the care of it. It is quite 
possible that some country village may 
possess a most beautiful and rare example of 
medieval plate without the fact ever coming to 
the knowledge of the antiquary or the local 
society, to whom it would have a special 
interest, or later specimens might have in- 
scriptions and armorial bearings of donors, 
belonging to families long passed away from 
the parish, which would be valuable helps to 
the genealogist and local historian, if only 
they were known to exist. Accordingly, the 
Bishop of Salisbury formed the practical 
design of obtaining authentic returns from 
his clergy of all the church plate belonging 
to every parish in his diocese, together with 
drawings and rubbings, for preservation in 
the diocesan registry. When these returns 
were collected, it was naturally found that 


they varied very much in the extent and 
value of the information given. Compara- 
tively few of the clergy have any special 
knowledge of the subject, or could pronounce 
upon the niceties of hall-marks. The best 
endeavours of the incumbents in Wilts and 
Dorset needed a competent hand to revise, 
and in many cases to repeat their work, and 
put it into shape for publication ; and the 
bishop was well advised in entrusting this 
task to the competent editor of the present 
volume, Mr. J. E. Nightingale, F.S.A.; 
dealing first with the county of Dorset, for 
Wiltshire will no doubt follow in due course. 
Several other dioceses or counties have 
printed lists of their church plate, through the 
zeal of private individuals or of local societies. 
It is to be hoped that many more will follow 
the example. In a large county this is a 
matter of some difficulty. There are not 
many persons willing or competent to under- 
take the task. The best plan seems to be 
to allot deaneries or other defined distincts 
to a few experts, and for second visits to be 
paid, and their work revised, when necessary, 
by an editor-in-chief. It is too much to 
expect that a return worth having could be 
furnished from every parish, on a subject in 
which so few are interested, or have the most 
rudimentary acquaintance with. Mr. Nightin- 
gale was assisted in this way by a small band 
of qualified coadjutors, each taking one or 
more deaneries, ‘Cripps in hand,” and the 
result, in this handsome volume, with illustra- 
tions of the most curious examples, is all that 
can be desired. He has arranged the book 
in the order of the rural deaneries of Dorset- 
shire, and of the parishes in each, alphabeti- 
cally ; giving the dimensions of their various 
articles of plate, with the inscriptions, hall- 
marks, etc., and very frequently with notes 
on the names of donors and their families. 
A sufficient index shows that more than 
two hundred donations are thus recorded, of 
itself a valuable feature. It is interesting to 
see that the parish of Poorstock possesses a 
chalice given by Dr. Pusey. It would have 
been useful if the index had included the 
coats of arms where they occur. We observe 
a misprint on p. 62, where the coat of Bankes 
is blazoned, “a cross engrailed between #wo 
fleurs-de-lis,” which of course should be 
four. 
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The first thing that the archeologist, not 
specially interested in Dorsetshire, will look 
for in the volume, is to see whether any 
addition is made by this search through the 
county, to the rather limited number of 
pieces of church plate older than the Reforma- 
tion that are known to exist. He will be 
gratified, as no doubt the editor was, to learn 
that two chalices and one paten were dis- 
covered, which were unknown to Mr. St. 
John Hope and Mr. Fallow when they 
published their valuable catalogue in the 
Archeological Journal.* Qne is at Coombe 
Keynes, near Wareham, “a beautiful example, 
quite perfect, and exceedingly well preserved ; 
height 6% inches. The bowl is broad and 
conical; the somewhat slender stem is 
hexagonal, and quite plain, with ogee 
moulded bands at the junctions. The knot 
is full sized, having six lobes spirally twisted 
with traceried openings, terminating in 
angels’ heads crowned. It has a mullet- 
shaped foot with plain broad spread, and a 
vertically reeded moulding. The points 
terminate with an elegant knob in the shape 
of a floriated Lombardic Qh). In the 
front compartment of the base is the usual 
crucifix between two flowering branches on a 
hatched ground... . 
found, but the date, compared with other 
examples, is about 1500, perhaps earlier, 
certainly not much later. The weight is 
just 10 ounces.” 

The other chalice (Fig. 1) was found at 
Sturminster Marshall, near Wimborne. 

“Unfortunately it is not now quite in its 
original state. The bowl and base are intact, 
but at some early period the old stem has 
been replaced by a plainer one; height 6? 
inches. Both bowl and foot carry three 
hall-marks, viz.: a Lombardic T for 1536, 
the leopard’s head crowned, and the maker’s 
mark TW ina shield. This maker’s mark 
is also found on a paten belonging to St. 
Edmund’s Church, Salisbury, of the date 
1533- ‘These two pieces are remarkable in 
more ways than one ; they are the two latest 
dated examples of” (pre-Reformation) 
‘church plate at present known in England, 
made just on the eve of the Reformation. 
This maker’s mark, too, is the earliest example 
of any maker using two letters of the alphabet 


* Vol. xliii. 


No hall-marks are’ 


for his name, instead of a symbol of some 
kind, as his mark.” 

The present stem of this chalice is circular, 
with cable mouldings round the knot. 
Some remains of cresting and baluster-shaped 
buttresses at the upper part of the foot’ show 
that it was originally much the same as the 
stems of the fine chalice discovered by Mr. 
Nightingale at Wylye, in Wiltshire (1525), 
and that at Trinity College, Oxford (1527). 


FIG. I. 

Mr. Nightingale thinks it must nave been 
designedly defaced in Elizabethan times. 
The base of this Sturminster chalice has the 
crucifixion, with St. Mary and St. John, 
engraved on the front} compartment, with 
INRI above, under an ogee arch, and a 
skull and cross-bones at the feet. The foot 
is not mullet-shaped, but a sexfoil. These 
two interesting finds raise the meagre list 
of medieval chalices existing in England to 
the number of thirty-six. 
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Only one early paten was found, viz.: at 
Buckhorn Weston (Fig. 2), making the total 
known eighty. Its diameter is 5 inches. It 
has the frequent central device of the sacred 
monogram within a circular cable, and 
foliated spandrils somewhat coarsely en- 
graved ; but it differs from other patens in 
having the sexfoils of its second depression 
more deeply sunk in shell-like hollows, so as 
to form a large rounded sexfoil base at the 
back. It has one mark on the rim, a circle 


to 1574. The majority of these are of the 
shape and ornamentation so commonly 
found everywhere, when of “ London touch”; 
a tall, slightly bell-shaped standing cup, with 
a circular band of interlacing foliage and its 
paten with a foot, fitting when reversed on 
the bowl—such as are so well known by Mr. 
Cripps’s engraved example from Monmouth. 
About forty-eight parishes in the county have 
another class of pieces, of Elizabethan date, 
but apparently of provincial manufacture. 


FIG. 2. 


in which is a cross between four pellets, 
probably the maker’s. Its date is about 
1510-1520. 

The next subject on which the antiquary 
will make inquiry, when such a catalogue of 
the church plate of a whole county is laid open 
to him, is the Elizabethan list. The cups alone 
of this date, Mr. Nightingale says, amount to 
one hundred and four, most of them retain- 
ng their original paten covers; of these, 
eventy-four examples bear either hall-marked 
dates or inscribed dates: the earliest is a single 
cup marked 1562, the latest two of 1591, 
while by far the larger number are of 1570 

VOL. XXI. 


These generally bear a single mark (of two 
different types) ; but there is nothing to show 


where or by whom they were made. “A 
single mark,” Mr. Nightingale says, quoting 
information from Mr. Cripps, “is always 
a maker’s mark; if there is any local machinery 
for assaying plate and controlling its quality, 
it makes a second mark, because an essential 
part of Aa//-marking is that the maker shall 
mark it first, and the hall countermark it.” 
One of these Dorset makers’ marks is the 
monogram SL, the L turned both ways, 
within a beaded circle ; accompanied by a 
small star, and a very small cross. The 
Cc 
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other is somewhat similar, but consisting only 
of seven pellets within a ring of pellets, or 
beads. These latter are very local, nearly 
all occurring in a limited portion of the 
county, on the left bank of the river Stour. 
May it not be, in all parts of England, that 
when plate has either no marks, or only one, 
that the silver used was that of the ancient 
piece melted down by a local smith, and 
having been already tested, was not re- 
quired to be hall-marked again? But when 
the parish sold its plate, and bought new, it 


would have it from one of the many London 
goldsmiths, of whom it is here stated that 
there were sixty-eight living in Chepe 
in 1569, besides some twenty in Lombard 
Street. In the neighbourhood of thriving 
towns, remote from London, the supply 
would naturally be from thence, as with 
York, Exeter, and Norwich. Mr. Nightin- 
gale finds a variety of makers’ marks of this 
period, seldom more than two being by the 
same maker. It is somewhat disappointing 
that here, as in other parts, the richer parishes 
seem more frequently to have parted with 


their old plate for something newer and 
more fashionable, while the remoter districts 
have retained their humbler, but to us more 
interesting, specimens. 

A third class of vessels worth attention in 
the survey of a county, is that of any impor- 
tant later plate than the foregoing, of curious 
shape or decoration, and of any secular pieces 
adopted for church use. Such pieces are 
occasionally found in all parts ; and Dorset- 
shire has several. Mr. Nightingale gives an 
illustration of a cup, at Shipton Gorge, 


apparently made out of sheet metal, shaped 
somewhat like a wide drinking- glass, but 
with Elizabethan decoration ; and of another, 
of very unusual make, at Wraxall (Fig. 3), with 
a foot like a reversed funnel, and both bowl 
and foot decorated with overlapping vertical 
bands, alternately plain and granulated. Its 
date is probably about 1625. 

At Whitchurch Canonicorum is a singular 
paten (Fig. 4), on a spreading foot, its face 
decorated with an effective cruciform pattern 
formed by a series of punches, of seventeenth- 
century date. 
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There is a fine service of silver-gilt 
at Swanage, richly ornamented with bands 
of gadroon moulding and acanthus leaves. 
The flagon is cruet-shaped, and has a cross 
surmounting the lid. These were presented 
in 1693, and made the year before, the 
maker's mark being three storks within a 
shield. In 1736 Mrs. Strangways Horner 
gave a fine service to Stinsford Church, made 
by the celebrated silversmith, Paul Lamerie ; 
and afterwards the same lady gave similar 


then wash tt with clean water, and dry it very 
well with a soft Linnen Cloth, and keep itin a 
ary place, for the damp will spoyle it. 

There are a few interesting pieces in the 
county which were apparently made for 
domestic use, but have been afterwards em- 
ployed for church purposes. At Melbury 
Sampford is a fine large standing cup with a 
cylindrical bowl on a baluster stem, with a 
cover terminating in a cone or pineapple, 
made in 1683, and given by Thomas Strang- 


FIG. 4. 


sets to three other churches, from designs by 
the same maker. In the original oak box in 
which the Stinsford plate is kept is, in the 
handwriting of the donor, a direction by 
Paul Lamerie, dated June, 1737, how to keep 
plate clean. Mr. Nightingale observes that 
much old plate has suffered the loss of its 
more delicate ornamentation by constant 
rubbing, with plate powder, to produce a 
polish ; and, therefore, this direction is useful 
and instructive: Clean it now and then with 
only warm water and soap, with a Spunge, and 


ways in 1699. The same church has a cup 
of Elizabethan type, made in 1607, with the 
unusual ornament at that time of a crucifix 


engraved on the bowl. There are also there 
a flagon and paten by Paul Lamerie, and a 
silver oblong box with lid and feet, probably 
for holding the bread, and an ornamental 
knife, the gifts of Mrs. Strangways Horner, 
1753. <A pretty little standing cup and cover, 
surmounted by a standing figure, probably 
foreign, and of the time of James I., is pre- 
served at Tincleton. At Winterborne Whit- 
es 
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church is a two-handled porringer, used as a 
chalice, of the year 1653, but given in 1692 ; 
and a copy of it appears at Turnworth, of the 
date 1764. The Hinton Parva cup is also a 
two-handled drinking-vase of 1765, given in 
1821. At Mapperton is a flat d/eeding-vessel 
of 1710, used for collecting alms. 

Many subsidiary matters of interest to the 
Dorset antiquary might be culled from the 
incidental notes about the plate in the several 
parishes, in this carefully compiled volume. 
A Dorchester worthy, once mayor of the 
town, Thomas Pitt, expresses on his gift of a 
paten, in 1686, what was often the pious 
motive of a donor, “ Not from superfluity of 
Estate, but for to Honnour the Lord’s own 
Feast.” At Poole advantage was taken of 
the gift of a flagon, to enter a record that 
might be more enduring than one of paper 
and ink, by engraving at the bottom: “ Anno 
1711. The yew-tree sett, the lead in both 
gutters new cast, 2 new windoes therein 
made and the church well repaired, glazed, 
and cleaned, under the direction of Joseph 
Bowles. Sir William Phippard and Sir Wm. 
Lewin gave £20 each.” Several makers’ 
marks, in addition to those given by Mr. 
Cripps, are recorded, as that of a man carry- 
ing a balancing-pole, at South Perrott. In 
this parish also a note records that a set of 
thirteen silver spoons, with “slipped stalks,” 
or handles cut off obliquely, of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century, were found by labourers 
in draining in 1850. A coat of arms on a 
paten of 1717, at Sturminster Marshall, is 
probably a specimen of Hogarth’s engraving, 
as the maker was William Gamble, of Cran- 
borne Alley, to whom Hogarth was appren- 
ticed “to that branch of the trade which con- 
sists in engraving arms and ciphers upon 
plate.” One or two well-known “ ex libris ” 
were similarly the work of this artist in his 
early days. Mr. Nightingale has earned the 
gratitude of every antiquary by the issue of 
this excellent volume, and its form is veiy 
creditable to the publishers. The plates are 
admirable, as the readers of the Antiguary 
can judge from the specimens given. 

C. R. Manninc, M.A.,, F.S.A. 


Iyer 


Pedigrees from the Plea Rolls. 


By GENERAL THE Hon. GEORGE WROTTESLEY. 
fee 


SHE pleadings in the various courts 
#) of law, and the judgments upon 
them, have been preserved for 
many centuries amongst the 
national records. They begin with a roll of 
6 Richard I., and continue to the present 
time ; but many of the rolls of John and 
Henry III. have been lost. From the reign 
of Edward I. the series is complete, so far- 
as the chief courts of law areconcerned. In 
the process of extracting from the rolls the 
suits which relate to Staffordshire, I have 
occasionally taken a note of other cases 
which were considered to be of interest to 
the genealogist, and it is these unpublished 
pedigrees of the reign of Edward II. which 
are now laid before the readers of the 
Antiquary. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 3 E. Il., m. 73. 

Northampton.—In a suit in which William 
le Vineter, of Crek, sued Nicholas de Asteley 
for an illegal distress, the pleadings state 
that the manor of Crek was formerly held 
by Roger de Caunwill, who died s.p., leaving 
three sisters and heirs. The eldest sister 
married William de Assheby ; the second 
sister married Thomas de Astley, the grand- 
father of Nicholas; and the third sister 
married Robert de Curzon, who enfeoffed 
Adam le Vineter, the ancestor of the plain- 
tiff. Thomas de Astley had issue Andrew, 
who had issue Nicholas, the defendant. 

De Banco Roll, Mich, 3 E. I1., m. 93, 
dorso. 

Salop.—John de Cherleton sued the Prior 
of Wenlok for four and a half virgates of 
land, etc., in Huntingdon, near Welington. 
The pleadings give this pedigree : 

— temp. King Richard. 


Roger. 
| 
John. 


| 
John, the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 3 E. 11., m. 387. 
Staffordshire.—Reginald, son of Reginald 
de Charnes, sued Roger de Burghton and 
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Juliana his wife for four messuages, and 
a carucate of land and twenty acres of wood 
in Burghton (Broughton). The pleadings 
give this pedigree: 
William de Cninie 
Reginald, temp, Henry III. 
John. 
| 
Reginald. 
| 
Reginald, the plaintiff. 
Another suit at Mich. 5 E. II., shows 
that Reginald, the father of the plaintiff, was 
the fourth son of John de Charnes, and that 


his elder brothers, Henry, Thomas, and 
Philip, had died without leaving any issue. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., § E. I. 
Salop.—In a suit of last presentation to the 
church of Munselowe, brought by Robert de 
Bek and Matilda his wife, against John de 
Hastings, the pleadings give this pedigree: 
John de Hertwalle, temp. Henry ITI. 


John. 
! 





| 
Ermentrude. 


Agnes. 

Agnes had enfeoffed Nicholas de St. Maur 
and Alice his wife, and Alice had survived 
her husband, and enfeoffed Robert de Bek 
and Matilda his wife. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 6 E. I1., m. 29. 
Leicester.—In a suit respecting the ad- 
vowson of the church of Merkyngfeld, 
brought by Alan la Zusche against Henry 
de Beaumont and Alice his wife, the plead- 
ings give this pedigree : 
Roger de Quency, 


Earl of Wynton, 
temp. Henry IIT. 
I 


Elizabeth. 


Matilda. 





T 
Margaret. Elena la Zouch. 


r— 
John Comyn, Alexander 


Roger. 
ob. s.p. Comyn. 


Alan, the plaintiff. 
Henry de Beaumont = Alice. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 3 E. 11, m. 27. 


Notts.—In_a suit of last presentation to 
the church of Kyrketon, the King versus 


William de Ros, senior, of Ingmanthorp, 
the pleadings give this pedigree : 


Ralph. 


— temp. Henry III. 


Ralph. 


Nicholas de Cantilupe==Eustachia—=William de Ros 
(1st husband). (2nd husband). 


William de Cantilupe. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 6 E. I1., m. 187. 


Ebor:—In a suit in which Robert le Cons- 
table, of Holderness, claimed one Stephen 
le Fevre as his villain, Robert gave this 


descent : 
Robert, emg, Henry III. 


William. 


Simon. 


| 
Robert, the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 6 E. IL, m. 292. 


Northumberland._In a suit in which 
Robert de Eslington sued Idonia, formerly 
wife of Robert de Glauton, for nine messuages 
and land in Whitingham and Throunton, 
the pleadings give these pedigrees : 





William de Alina. Alice. Christiana. Constance. 
Flaunville, 
ob. s.p. 


Thomas. John. 


| 
William, Michael. Robert==Idonia. 
ob. s.p. 
Elias, ob. s.p. 


John. 


| 
Isabella. John de Glauton. 


Henry, who was alive. 
Alan. 


John. 


Richest 
the plaintiff. 
De Banco Roll, Mich., 6 E. I1., m. 61, dorso. 


Devon.—John Rale (Raleigh) sued Gervase 
de Rale for the Manor of Warkeleye, and 
gave this descent : 


Walter de Rale. 
| 
— 
John, the plaintiff. 
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Gervase produced a fine by which the 
manor was settled on him by Walter de 
Rale in 5 E. I. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 6 E. I, m. 105. 
Ebor.—William le Latimer sued Milo de 
Stapelton for the advowson of the church 
of Deverington. 
pedigree : 
Anketine Malore, zem. Henry III. 


The pleadings give this 





1 ] 
Anketine, N icholas, Nicholaa. Sarra. 


ob. s.p. ob. s.p. 





Margaret==Ralph Salveyn. Avice= William Burdon, 
who enfeoffed 
William le Lati- 
mer, the father of 
the plaintiff. 


Anketine, 


Coram Rege, Mich., 10 E. I1.,m. 132, dorso. 
Southampton.—A suit respecting a rent of 
1oos. from the Manor of Warblinton gives 
this pedigree : 
William Aquillon, ¢em. Henry III. 


Robert. 


| 
Isabella, = Hugh Bardolf. 
dau. and 
heir. 


Coram Rege, Hillary, 5 Ed. I1., m. 44. 


Cumberland.—In a suit of the King, versus 
Thomas de Hothwayt, respecting the advow- 
son of the church of Brigham, the pleadings 
give this pedigree : 

Waldeve de Brigham, ¢em. Henry III. 


hn. 
John 





Alice=Robert de Yavenwyth. Joan==Thomas de 
Hothwayt. 


Gilbert. 
s 





Thomas de ‘Hothwayt, 
the defendant. 


Coram Rege, Hillary, 6 Ed. I1., m. 88. 


Norfolk.In a suit of the King, versus 
William Bernak, respecting the advowson 
of the church of Atheburgh, the King’s 
attorney pleaded that two-thirds of the ad- 
vowson had belonged to Hugh de Albini, the 
Earl of Arundel, who had presented Peter 


Giffard, his clerk, zemp. Henry III. The 
pleadings give this pedigree : 





Hugh de Albini, Mabel. _Isabella. 
ob. s.p. 
Robert de 


Tateshale, 


John 
Fitzalan. 








Cecilia=Roger de Nicholaa=Roger de 
Monhaut. Somery. 
William de Bernak had been enfeoffed by 
Robert de Tateshale, and pleaded that the 
advowson was appurtenant to the Manor of 
Plessy, which was: in seisin of one Matilda, 
daughter of Adam, ¢emp. Richard I, and 
from whom it passed to one Isolda de 
Arderne, who presented to the church ¢emp. 
King John; and from Isolda the manor 
passed to Hugh Daubeny, who had presented 
Godfrey Giffard, his clerk, emp. Henry III. 


Coram Rege, Mich., 11 E. I1., m. 104. 


Somerset.—In a plea in which John de 
Middelsowy sued Henry de Gowyz for land 
in Bren and Burneham, the pleadings give 
this pedigree : 

Simon, éemp. Henry III. 


Thomas. 
Robert. 
Thomas. 
John, the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll, Easter, 14 E. I1., m. 77, dorso. 


Sussex.—John, son of Thomas de la Broke, 
sued John le Mareschal, of Guldeford, for 
two parts of the Manor of Changeton, and 
gave this descent : 





Ralph. Robert, uncle and 
heir of John. 
John de Changeton, 


temp. Henry III, ob. s.p. 





t ' 
Dionisia. Alice. 


Robert, ob. s.p. a the 
Alexander, ob. s.p. Christiana, ob. s.p. __ plaintiff. 
Joan, ob. s.p. Agnes, ob. s.p. 

John le Mareschal pleaded that there was 
a brother Walkeline between Ralph and 
Robert, from whom his right was derived, 
and a verdict was delivered in his favour 
in 3 E. III. 


t 
Dulcia. 


Thomas, ob. s.p. 
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De Banco Roll, Mich., 14 E. I1., m. 209. 
Notts.—Thomas, son of William de Chau- 
worth, sued Roger, son of Roger de Crophill, 
for a rent of twenty-three marks in Edwalton. 
The pleadings show this pedigree : 
Thomas de Chauworth. 


William. 


Thomas, the plaintiff. 

It appears also from the pleadings that 
Thomas, the grandfather, had given the tene- 
ments subject to the above rent to Roger de 
Crophill, the father of Roger, and Legarda 
his wife. 


De Banco, Mich., 14 E. I1., m. 141, dorso. 
Wygom.—Geoffrey, son of John d’Abetot, 
sued Geoffrey, son of Geoffrey d’Abetot, for 
a messuage and two carucates of land in 
Rydmareleye d’Abetot. The pleadings show 
this descent : 
Geoffrey, temp. Henry III. 





John. Geoffrey. 


Geoffrey, the plaintiff. 


De Banco Roll, Mich., 15 E. 11, m. 16. 

Northampton.—In a suit of last presenta- 
tion to the church of Bradden, brought by 
Richard Blundel, of Bradden, against Richard, 
son of Walter de Gayton, Richard stated 
the Manor of Bradden had belonged in time 
out of memory to Milo Blaunchivaler and 
Robert de Stoke, who held it severally and 
of different fees—viz., of the fee of Stoke, 
and of the fee of the Temple, and they 
endowed the church from each fee by agree- 
ment, and presented alternately to it. The 
pleadings give this pedigree : 

Milo. 


Sercla, dau. and heir., 
temp. Henry III. 


Walter. 


Beatrice==Nicholas Blundel, 
| living 21 Edward I. 


r 
Richard, 


Rictlard, the plaintiff. 
Robert de Stoke, zemp. Richard I, en- 
feoffed William de Carby of his share of the 
manor, and William enfeoffed William de 


Bradden ; William had issue Geoffrey, from 
whom the defendant derived his right. 


Banco Roll, Hillary, 10 E. T1., m. 1, dorso. 

Salop.—Thomas, son of Warine Mauduit, 
sued John de Handlo, and Matilda his wife, 
for the Manor of Holegot, and gives this 


descent : 
William, ¢em. Henry III. 


Thomas. 


ae a 
Thomas, the plaintiff. 


Banco Roll, Easter, 13 E. II., m. 46. 
Salop.—John Purcel sued Stephen, son of 
Robert de Honneleye, and Walter, son of 
Reginald Scot, to permit him to present a fit 
person to the church of Acton, Longefeldes- 
dale. The pleadings give this pedigree : 
William Leyngleys, temp. King John. 





r T T 

Christiana. Cecilia. Margery. 
— 
Christiana. Alice. Stephen, who 
gave his share to 
Thomas Purcel, 
and Emma his 
L wife. 


Roger. 


Thomas. 


Fe 
Emma==Thomas 
Purcel. 
Isabella==Reginald 
Scot. John Purcel 


the plaintiff. 


“ 
Walter, the defendant. 





a 


Joan. Cecilia—=Walter le Seculer. 
Stephen claimed through Joan of the 
above pedigree, who had enfeoffed Robert de 


Honneleye, his father. 
(Zo be continued.) 


boly Celis: their Legends and 
Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A., F.R.S.L. 
—<>—_—— 

1x |HE following collection of legends 

RSG Dae} and superstitions connected with 

ied.Goy the various holy wells, springs, 

rivers, etc., occurring all over the 

kingdom, are arranged in order of the 
counties : 
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BERKSHIRE. 
ST. MARY’S WELL, SPEEN, 

A well about 200 yards above the church, 
on the side of a steep hill, is remarkable for 
a fine and distinct echo. It is called “Our 
Lady’s Well,” most probably in reference to 
the church having been dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin. In earlier ages wells were 
frequently a favourite object of superstitious 
veneration, and it is probable that an opinion 
prevailed of a sacred connection or influence 
subsisting between the church and the well. 
At the present day, the water is deemed to 
possess some peculiar healing qualities, and 
the spot is not even now wholly divested of 
some remains or impressions of its once sacred 
character. The appearance of the well has 
of late years been spoilt by the addition of a 
wooden curb and cover. 


MIRACULOUS WELL, YATTENDON. 

By the roadside as you go from Yattendon 

to Pangbourne, and near the kiln, is a small 

well, called by the cottagers the “ Miraculous 

Well,” because it is always quite full and 
never runs over. 


ST. ANDREW'S WELL, BRADFIELD. 
There is also a well at Bradfield, Berks, a 
few miles from here, dedicated to St. Andrew, 
the patron saint of the parish. 


SUNNY WELL. 

It was customary to read the Gospel at the 
springs, and bless them in processions ; it 
was discontinued at this well in the year 
1688. (Aubrey: Remains of Gentilism and 
Judaism.) 

CHESHIRE. 
OLD BRINE, NANTWICH. 

On Ascension Day, the old inhabitants of 
Nantwich piously sang a hymn of thanks- 
giving for the blessing of the Brine. A very 
ancient pit, called the Old Brine, or Biat 
(Partridge’s History of Nantwich, 1774, p. 59), 
was also held in great veneration, and till 
within these few years was annually on this 
festival decked with flowers and garlands, 
and was encircled by a jovial band of young 
people, celebrating the day with song and 
dance. Aubrey says: “In Cheshire, when 
they went in perambulation, they did blesse 
the springs, #.¢., they did read the Gospel at 
them, and did believe the water was the 
better.” (Gentilism and Judaism.) 


HOLY WELL, ALDERLEY EDGE, 

In the woods at Alderley Edge, at the foot 
of a rock, is a dropping well called “ Holy 
Well.” 

ROSTHERNE. 

All kinds of legends are current about 
Rostherne, as is the case with most lakes 
which are reported to be deep. One is, that 
a mermaid comes up on Easter Day and 
rings a bell; another, that it communicates 
with the Irish Channel by a subterranean 
passage ; another, that it once formed, with 
Tabley, Fattow, Mere, and other lakes, a vast 
sheet of water that covered the country 
between Alderley Edge and High Leigh. 


CUMBERLAND. 


CARLISLE CATHEDRAL, 

There is a well in Carlisle Cathedral 
situated partially under one of the pillars. 
It is said the late Dean had it covered over 
for fear of it or the water in some way “ affect- 
ing the music.” Carlisle having been a 
border city, open to inroads of every de- 
scription in early times, it is probable that the 
inhabitants may have fled to the cathedral 
sanctuary on such occasions, in which case a 
well of pure water would be an invaluable 
boon. (Votes and Queries, 3rd series, xii. 


235-) ; 
GIANT'S CAVE, EDEN HALL. 

At Giant’s Cave, near Eden Hall, it has 
been the custom from time immemorial for 
the lads and lasses of the neighbouring 
villages to collect together on the third 
Sunday in May, to drink sugar and water, 
where the lasses give the treat: this is called 
Sugar-and-Water Sunday. They afterwards 
adjourn to the public house, and the lads 
return the compliment in cakes, ale, punch, ° 
etc. A vast concourse of both sexes assemble 
for the above purpose. (Brand’s Pop. Ani.) 


ST. CUTHBERT’S, BROMFIELD. 

In the parish of Bromfield, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Blencogo, “on the common to 
the east of that village, not far from Ware- 
Brig, near a pretty large rock of granite, called 
St. Cuthbert’s Stane, is a fine copious spring 
of remarkably pure and sweet water, which 
(probably from its having been anciently 
dedicated to the same St. Cuthbert) is called 
Helly-Well, z¢, Haly or Holy Well. It 
formerly was the custom for the youth of all 
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the neighbouring villages to assemble at this 
well early in the afternoon of the second 
Sunday in May, and there to join in a variety 
of rural sports. It was the village wake, and 
took place here, it is possible, when the keep- 
ing of wakes and fairs in the churchyard was 
discontinued. And it differed from the 
wakes of later times chiefly in this, that 
though it was a meeting entirely devoted to 
festivity and mirth, no strong drink of any 
kind was" ever seen there, nor anything ever 
drunk but the beverage furnished by the 
Naiad of the place. A curate of the parish, 
about twenty years ago, on the idea that it 
was a profanation of the Sabbath, saw fit to 
set his face against it; and having deservedly 
great influence in the parish, the meetings at 
Helly-Well have ever since been discon- 
tinued.” (Brand’s Pop. Ant.) 


CORNWALL. 


A correspondent of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, writing on this interesting subject, says : 
“In Cornwall there are several wells which 
bear the name of some patron saint, who 
appears to have had a chapel consecrated to 
him or her on the spot. This appears by the 
name of Chapel Saint—attached by tradition 
to the spot. These chapels were most 
probably mere oratories; but in the parish 
of Maddern there is a well called Maddern 
Well, which is inclosed in a complete 
baptistery, the walls, seats, doorway, and 
altar of which still remain. The socket 
which received the base of the crucifix or 
pedestal of the saint’s image is perfect. The 
foundations of the outer walls are apparent. 
The whole ruin is very picturesque, and I 
wonder that it is passed over in so slight a 
manner by all Cornish historians, and par- 
ticularly by Dr. Borlase, who speaks merely 
of the virtues superstitiously ascribed to the 
waters. This neglect in Borlase is the more 
to be wondered at, as the ruin is situated in 
his native parish. I was struck with being 
informed that the superstitious of the neigh- 
bourhood attend on the first Zhursday in 
May to consult this oracle by dropping pins, 
etc. Why on Zhursday? May not this be 
some vestige of the day on which baptisteries 
were opened after their being kept shut and 
sealed during Lent, which was on Maunday 
Thursday ? My informant told me _ that 


Thursday was the particular day of the week, 
though some came on the second and third 
Thursday. May was the first month after 
Easter, when the waters had been especially 
blessed; for then was the great time of 
baptism. When I visited this well last week, 
I found in it a polyanthus and some article 
of an infant’s dress, which showed that 
votaries had been there. After the sixth 
century, these baptisteries were removed into 
the church.” 


SAINT'S WELL, POLPERRO. 


The reputed virtues of this well have sur- 
vived the entire destruction of the edifice which 
enclosed the spring, for it is still resorted to 
by those afflicted with inflamed eyes and 
other ailments, and if ‘‘ ceremonies due” are 
done aright, with great benefit. It must be 
visited on three mornings before sunrise, 
fasting, a relic of a veritable ceremony, as 
witnesseth Chaucer’s Prologue to the Pardoner. 

If the goode man that the beest oweth, 
Wol every wike er that the cok him croweth, 
Fastynge, drinke of this well a draught, 


As thlke holy Jew oure eldres taught, 
His beestes, and his stoor schal muttiplie.* 


ST. MADERN WELL, MADRON. 


To this well, in the parish of St. Madern, 
many extraordinary properties have been 
ascribed. Dr. Borlase says: “The soil 
round this well is black, boggy, and light ; 
but the strata through which the spring rises 
is a gray moorstone gravel. Here people 
who labour under pains, aches, and stiffness 
of limbs, come and wash; and many cures 
are said to have been performed, although 
the water can only act by its cold and limpid 
nature, as it has no mineral impregnation.” 
“‘Tts fame in former ages was greater for the 
supposed virtue of healinge which St. 
Madderne had thereinto infused, and manie 
votaries made anuale pylgrimages unto it, as 
they doe even at this day, unto the Well of 
St. Winnifrede beyond Chester in Denbigh- 
shire, whereunto thousands doe yearelye 
make resort: but of late St. Maderne hath 
denied his (or her I know not whether) 
pristine ayde; and he is coye of his cures, so 
now are men coy of comynge to his conjured 
well, yet soom a daye resort.” Though this 
writer seems to despise the efficacy of these 


* Notes and Queries, ist series, x. 398, 
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waters, the tradition of their virtues still 
remained amongst the Cornish, only a century 
ago. Borlase said: “To this miraculous 
fountain, the uneasy, the impatient, the fear- 
ful, the jealous, and the superstitious, resort 
to learn their future destiny from the un- 
conscious water. By dropping pins or pebbles 
into the fountain, by shaking the ground 
around the spring, or by continuing to raise 
bubbles from the bottom, on certain lucky 
days, and when the moon is in a particular 
stage of increase or decrease, the secrets of 
the well are presumed to be extorted.” This 
superstition continued to prevail up to the 
beginning of the present century, and is still 
spoken of with respect by some, particularly 
the aged. In the year 1640, John Trelille, 
who had been an absolute cripple for sixteen 
years, and was obliged to crawl upon his 
hands by reason of the close contraction of 
the sinews of his legs, upon three several 
admonitions in his dreams, washing in St. 
Madern’s Well and sleeping afterwards in 
what was called St. Madern’s bed, was 
suddenly and perfectly cured. Of all writers, 
Bishop Hall, sometime Bishop of the diocese 
of these western parts, bears the most 
honourable testimony to the efficacy of this 
well. In his Mystery of Godliness, when 


speaking of the good office which angels do to 
God's servants, the Bishop says: “ Of whiche 
kind was that noe less than miraculous cure 
whiche at Madern’s Well, in Cornwall, was 
wrought on a poor cripple, whereof, besides 
the attestation of many hundreds of the 
neighbours, I saw him able to walk and get 


his own maintenance. I took strict and 
impartial examination in my last triennial 
visitation. I found neither art nor collusion, 
the cure done, the author an invisible God.” 
At the side of Madron well, which lies on 
the moor, a mile or so from the church, is a 
stone seat, formerly known as St. Madron’s 
bed (Madron is spelt Madden in some old 
manuscripts). It was upon this that impotent 
folk reclined when they came to try the cold- 
water cure. There was also a chapel, about 
200 yards away. It was partially destroyed 
by Cromwell, but the ruins still remain. 
Those who were benefited gave alms to the 
poor and to the church. This was done 
down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The well of St. Madderne is still 


frequented at the parish feast, which takes 
place in July. 


ST. EUNY’S WELL, SANCRED. 


St. Euny’s Well, in the parish of Sancred, 
occupies a soil similar to the Madern Well. 
Its waters, and its various virtues, both real 
and imaginary, are similar. Contiguous are 
the ruins of an old chapel, among which are 
many stones curiously carved, which strongly 
indicate that there was a period when this 
place was in high estimation. Age and repute 
are the parents of veneration, and veneration, 
in process of time, frequently degenerates into 
superstition. Among the reputed excellences 
of this fountain, it is believed to have the 
property of drying humours, and healing 
wounds and sores, of various descriptions. 
But it is only at particular seasons of the 
year that the tide of its virtues can be caught. 
The last day in the year is generally supposed 
to be more fortunate than any other, and at 
this time many resort thither, to catch the 
holy impregnation. There is no doubt that 
many cures have been wrought by this foun- 
tain; but it is only superstition that will 
attach these effects to any magical efficacy. 
Not only by the water of this well, but by the 
water of others unknown to fame, many 
wounds, sores, disordered eyes, and other 
complaints, have been removed by their mere 
coldness and natural salubrity. Cold braces 
the nerves and muscles, and, by strengthening 
the glands, promotes secretion and circulation, 
the two grand ministers of health. Dr. 
Borlase says: “I happened luckily to be at 
this well upon the last day of the year, on 
which, according to vulgar opinion, it exerts 
its principal and most salutary powers. ‘Two 
women were here, who came from a neigh- 
bouring parish, and were busily employed in 
bathing a child. They both assured me that 
people who had a mind to receive any benefit 
from St. Euny’s Well must come and wash 
upon the three first Wednesdays in May.” 


ST, PIRIAN. 


Beside a path leading to the oratory of St. 
Pirian’s, in the sands, there is a spot where 
thousands of pins may be found. It was the 
custom to drop one or two pins at this place 
when a child was baptized, and this custom 
was eyen retained within the recollection of 
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some of the elder inhabitants of the parish. 
There are other places in this county where 
pins may be collected by the handful, particu- 
larly at the holy wells. 

Everyone who visits Cornwall should go to 
St. Keyne, if only to drink at the celebrated 
well there, for, according to Southey’s well- 
known ballad— 

If the husband of this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife, 
A happy man henceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life. 
But if the wife should drink of it first, 
God help the husband then ! 
ST. NUN’S WELL, PELYNT. 

On the western side of the beautiful valley 
through which flows the Trelawny River and 
near Hobb’s Park, in the parish of Pelynt, 
Cornwall, is St. Nunn’s or St. Ninnie’s Well. 
Its position was, until very lately, to be dis- 
covered by the oak and bramble which grew 
upon its roof. The front of the well is of a 
pointed form, and has a rude entrance about 
4 feet high, and is spanned above by a single 
flat stone, which leads into a grotto with an 
arched roof. The walls on the interior are 
draped with the luxuriant fronds of spleen- 
wort, hart’s tongue, and a rich undercovering 
of liverwort. At the farther end of the floor 
is around granite basin with a deeply moulded 
rim, and ornamented with a series of rings, 
each enclosing a cross or a ball. The water 
weeps into it from an opening at the back, 
and escapes again by a hole in the bottom. 
This interesting piece of antiquity has been 
protected by a tradition which we could almost 
wish to attach to some of our cromlechs and 
circles in danger of spoliation. 

An old farmer (so runs the legend) once 
set his eyes upon the granite basin and 
coveted it, for it was no wrong in his eyes to 
convert the holy font to the base uses of a 
pigsty, and accordingly he drove his oxen 
and wain to the gateway above for the pur- 
pose of removing it. Taking his beasts to 
the entrance of the well, he essayed to drag 
the trough from its ancient bed. For a long 
time it resisted the efforts of the oxen, but at 
length they succeeded in starting it, and 
dragged it slowly up the hillside to where 
the wain was standing. Here, however, it 
burst away from the chains which held it, 
and, rolling back again to the well, made a 
sharp turn and regained its old position, where 


it has remained ever since. Nor will anyone 
again attempt its removal, seeing that the 
farmer, who was previously well-to-do in the 
world, never prospered from that day forward. 
Some people say, indeed, that retribution 
overtook him on the spot, the oxen falling 
dead, and the owner being struck lame and 
speechless. 

Though the superstitious hinds had spared 
the well, time and storms of winter had been 
slowly ruining it. The oak which grew upon 
its roof had, by its roots, dislodged several 
stones of the arch, and, swaying about in the 
wind, had shaken down a large mass of 
masonry in the interior, and the greater part 
of the front. On its ruinous condition 
being made known to the Trelawny family 
(on whose property it is situated), they 
ordered the restoration, and the walls were 
replaced after the original plan. 

This well and a small chapel (the site of 
which is no longer to be traced, though still 
pointed out by the older tenantry) were dedi- 
cated, it is supposed, to St. Ninnie, or St. 
Nun, a female saint, who, according to 
William of Worcester, was the mother of St. 
David. The people of the neighbourhood 
knew the well by the names St. Ninnie’s, St. 
Nun’s, and Piskies’ Well. It is probable that 
the latter is, after all, the older name, and 
that the guardianship of the spring was 
usurped at a later period, by the saint whose 
name it occasionally bears. The water was 
doubtless used for sacramental purposes ; yet 
its mystic properties, if they were ever sup- 
posed to be dispensed by the saint, have been 
again transferred, in the popular belief, to the 
Piskies. 

In the basin of the well may be found a 
great number of pins, thrown in by those who 
have visited it out of curiosity, or to avail 
themselves of the virtues of its waters. A 
writer, anxious to know what meaning the 
peasantry attach to this strange custom, on 
asking a man at work near the spot, was told 
that it was done “to get the goodwill of the 
Piskies,” who after the tribute of a pin not 
only ceased to mislead them, but rendered 
fortunate the operations of husbandry. 


ST. NUN’S WELL, ALTARNUM. 
In the parish of Altarnum or Alternon, 
these waters were supposed to have the power 
of curing madness ; and according to Carew 
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and Borlase the process was as follows: 
The water running from this sacred well was 
conducted to a small enclosure closely walled 
in on every side, and might be filled at any 
depth, as the case required. The frantic 
person was placed on the wall, with his back 
to the water ; without being permitted to know 
what was going to be done, he was knocked 
backwards into the water, by a violent blow 
on the chest, when he was tumbled about in 
a most unmerciful manner, until fatigue had 
subdued the rage which unmerited violence 
had occasioned. Reduced by ill-usage to a 
degree of weakness which ignorance mistook 
for returning sanity, the patient was conveyed 
to church with much solemnity, where certain 
Masses were said for him. If after this 
treatment he recovered, St. Nun had all the 
praise ; but in case he remained the same, 
the experiment was repeated so often as any 
hope of life or recovery was left. 


HOLY WELL, ST. AGNES. 


At the foot of the holy well in St. Agnes, 
a place formerly of great repute, Dr. Borlase 
says he thinks the remains of a similar well 
to the last are still discernible, though the sea 
has demolished the walls. The Cornish call 
this immersion “ boussening,” from Jdeuzé or 
budhizzi in the Corno-British and Armoric, 
signifying to dip or to drown. 


HOLY WELL, GULVAL. 


This miraculous well, in the parish of 
Gulval, was formerly in high repute. It was 
customary to resort thither at the feast time. 
Formerly it was famous for its prophetic pro- 
perties. It is situated, like St. Madern Well, 
in a moor, called Forsis Moor, in the manor of 
Lanesly. This name implies the existence 
of an ancient church upon the manor, and 
probably it stood near this well. The spirit 
of this fountain could not penetrate the re- 
cesses of futurity, but it could reveal secrets, 
and with the assistance of an old woman 
who was intimately acquainted with all its 
mysteries, could inform those who visited it 
whether their absent friends were alive or 
dead, in sickness orin health. On approach- 
ing this intelligent fountain, the question was 
proposed aloud to the old woman, when the 
following appearances gave the reply: If the 
absent friend were in health, the water was 


instantly to bubble; if sick, it was to be 
suddenly discoloured ; but if dead, it was to 
remain in its natural state. Probably this old 
woman could discern bubbles, or discoloured 
water, when no eyes but her own were com- 
petent to make the observation ; and it was 
easy to regulate this by means which fortune- 
tellers usually know how to use. 

This old priestess died about the year 1748. 
Her fame drew many to consult her, from 
various parts; some from motives of mere 
curiosity, and others to obtain intelligence of 
lost goods or cattle. Since her death, the 
well has suffered considerably in its character. 
Most of its ancient friends are dead; and 
many who secretly revere its power are silent 
in its praises. Multitudes totally disbelieve 
its miraculous efficacy, and suspicions of its 
magical virtues appear to be daily increas- 
ing. . 

ST. AUSTELL. 

About half a mile from St. Austell there is 
an enclosed well of remarkably pure water. 
It lies in a vale at the foot of Menacuddle 
Grove, surrounded with romantic scenery, and 
covered with an ancient Gothic chapel, over- 
grown with ivy. The virtues of these waters 
are very extraordinary, but the advantages to 
be derived from them are rather attributed to 
the sanctity of the fountain than to the 
natural excellence of its stream. Weak 
children have frequently been carried here to 
be bathed ; ulcers have also been washed in 
its sacred water, and people in season of © 
sickness have been recommended by the 
neighbouring matrons to drink of this salu- 
brious fluid. In most of these cases, instances 
may be procured of benefits received from 
the application, but the prevailing opinion is 
that the advantages enjoyed result rather from 
some mystical virtue attributed to the waters 
for ages past, than from the natural qualities. 
Within the memory of persons now living, 
this well was a place of general resort for the 
young and thoughtless. On approaching the 
margin, each visitor, if he hoped for good 
luck through life, was expected to throw a 
crooked pin into the water, and it was pre- 
sumed that the other pins which had been 
deposited there by former devotees might be 
seen rising from their beds, to meet it before 
it reached the bottom, and though many have 
gazed with eager expectation, no one has yet 
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been permitted to witness this extraordinary 
phenomenon. 


LUGGER OF CROFT PASCO POOL. 

In the midst of the dreary waste of Goln- 
hilly, which occupies a large portion of the 
Lizard promontory, is a large piece of water 
known as the ‘‘ Croft Pasco Pool,” where it 
is said at night the form of a ghostly vessel 
may be seen floating with lug sails spread. 
A more dreary, weird spot could hardly be 
selected for a witches’ meeting, and the Lizard 
folks were always—a fact—careful to be 
back before dark, preferring to suffer incon- 
venience to risking a sight of the ghostly 
lugger. Unbelieving people attribute the 
origin of the tradition to a white horse seen 
in a dim twilight, standing in the shallow 
water; but this was indignantly rejected by 
the mass of residents. (Hunt’s Popular 
Romances of the West of England.) 


GWAVAS LAKE. 

On the western side of Mount’s Bay, be- 
tween the fishing towns of Newlyn and 
Mousehole, is the well-known anchoring place 
known by the above name. It is not a little 
curious that any part of the ocean should 
have been called a lake. Tradition, however, 
helps us to an explanation. Between the 
land on the western side of the bay and St. 
Michael’s Mount on the eastern side, there at 
one time extended a forest of beech-trees. 
Within this forest on the western side was a 
large lake, and on its banks a hermitage. 
The saint of the lake was celebrated far and 
near for his holiness, and his small oratory 
was constantly resorted to by the diseased in 
body and the afflicted in mind. None ever 
came in the true spirit who failed to find 
relief. The prayers of the saint, and the 
waters of the lake, removed the pains from 
the limbs and the deepest sorrows from the 
mind. The young were strengthened, and 
the old revived, by their influences. The 
great flood, however, which separated the 
islands of Scilly from England submerged 
the forest, and destroyed the land enclosing 
this lovely and almost holy lake, burying 
beneath the waters churches and houses, and 
destroying alike both the people and the 
priest. Those who survived this sad cata- 
strophe built a church on the hill, and dedi- 
cated it to the saint of the lake, or, in 


Cornish, St. Pol, modernised into St. Paul. 
In support of this tradition, we may see on a 
fine summer day, when the tide is low and 
the waters clear, the remains of a forest, in 
the line passing from St. Michael’s Mount to 
Gwavas. At neap tides the people have 
gathered beech-nuts from the sands below 
Chyandour, and cut the wood from the trees 
imbedded in the sand. (Hunt’s Popular 
Romances of the West of England.) 


BASIL’S WELL, ST. CLEATHER. 
In the parish of St. Cleather, Cornwall, 
and on the granite-sprinkled banks of the 
Innay, lie the ruins of a well chapel. The 


spring of water flows from under the altar, 
which is marked with four crosses. 
chapel goes by the name of Basil’s Well. 


The 


SCARLET WELL, BODMIN. 


Many extraordinary virtues have been as- 
cribed to this well, which is situated near 
Bodmin ; but of late years its reputation has 
so much declined that its situation is scarcely 
known. Its imaginary properties resemble 
those of the Madern Well, but the cures 
which it wrought were too scanty to secure 
its reputation. 


BRASS WELL, TRELEVEAN. 


In Trelevean, in the neighbourhood of 
Mevagissey, there was in former years an 
extraordinary well, called the Brass Well, 
from the peculiar colour of the scum which 
floated on its surface. Its efficacy was, how- 
ever, insufficient to perpetuate its name, and 
to the present incredulous age its many virtues 
seem to be totally unknown. 


EUINUS, OR CHAPEL UNY. 


The first Wednesday in May is the day in 
Cornwall for bathing rickety children, and on 
the first three Wednesdays of May children, 
suffering from mesenteric disease, are dipped 
three times in Chapel Uny “ widderschynnes,” 
and “widderschynnes” dragged three times 
round the well. 


ST. ROCHE’S WISHING-WELL. 
Near a spring here, which is said to ebb 
and flow, is St. Roche’s Wishing-well, to 
which the maidens of the village still repair 
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on Holy Thursday, throw in pins and pebbles, 
and predict coming events by the sparkling of 
the bubbles which rise up. 


ST, CLEER. 


The well of St. Cleer, the baptistery or 
chapel by which it was enclosed, and an 
ancient cross about 9 feet high, form a group 
by the roadside 100 yards below the church. 
The chapel was destroyed by fanatics in the 
Civil War, but appears to have been similar in 
size and construction to that which now stands 
by Dupath Well, near Collington. It was 
restored in 1864 as a memorial to the Rev. 
John Jope, sixty-seven years Vicar of St. 
Cleer. The well is.said to have been once 
used as a boussening or ducking pool, for 
the cure of mad people. Attempts have 
from time to time been made to cart away 
some of the stones of the chapel, but 
mysterious power has always returned them 
at night. 

DUPATH WELL. 


Dupath Well, a pellucid spring which, once 
the resort of pilgrims and still held in esteem, 
overflows a trough, and entering the open 
archway of a small chapel, spreads itself over 
the floor and passes out below a window at 
the oppositeend. The little chapel is a com- 
plete specimen of the baptisteries anciently 
so common in Cornwall. It has a most 
venerable appearance, and is built of granite, 
which is gray and worn by age. The roof is 
constructed of enormous slates hung with 
fern, and supported in the interior by an arch, 
dividing the nave and chancel. The build- 
ing is crowned by an ornamental bell-cote. 


ST. LEVAN. 


Near the edge of the cliff, on the right bank 
of. the stream, is the ruin of the ancient 
baptistery or Well of St. Levan, who, accord- 
ing to the legend, supported himself by fish- 
ing. He caught only one fish a day. But 
once, when his sister and his child came to 
visit him, after catching a chad, which he 
thought not dainty enough to entertain them, 
he threw it again into the sea. The same 
fish was caught three times, and at last the 
saint accepted it, cooked and placed it before 
his guests, when the child was choked by the 
first mouthful, and St. Levan saw in the acci- 


dent a punishment for his dissatisfaction with 
the fish which Providence had sent him. 
The chad is still called here “ chack-cheeld ” 
—choke-child, 

DOZMARE POOL. 


Dozmare Pool (pronounced Dosmery)—z.e., 
Dos, a drop; Mor and Mari, the sea, 
from the old tradition that it was tidal—89o 
feet above the sea, a melancholy sheet of 
water, about one mile in circumference, and 
from 4 to 5 feet in depth. The lofty hill, 
called Brown Willy, is the mark by which 
the traveller can direct his course. On the 
north side of the hill are the remains of an 
ancient village, probably of tinners or 
streamers, as they are locally called. Below 
this the pool is situated, on a tableland which 
borders the deep vale of the Fowey. The 
pool is the theme of many a marvellous tale, 
in which the peasants most implicitly believe. 
It is said to be unfathomable, and the resort 
of evil spirits. Begirt by dreary hills, it pre- 
sents an aspect of utter gloom and desola- 
tion, and is said to have supplied some 
features for the “middle meer” in the 
Laureate’s “ Morte d’Arthur,” into which Sir 
Bedivere at last flung Excalibur, having twice 
before concealed the “ great brand ” 


** There in the many-knotted waterflags 
That whistled stiff and dry about the marge.” 


The country people represent the pool as 
haunted by an unearthly visitant, a grim giant 
of the name of Tregeagle, who, it is said, 
may be heard howling here when wintry storms 
sweep the moors. He is condemned to the 
melancholy task of emptying the pool 
with a limpet-shell, and is continually howl- 
ing in despair at the hopelessness of his 
labour. Occasionally, too, it is said this 
miserable monster is hunted by the devil 
round and about the tarn, when he flies to 
the Roche Rocks, some 15 miles distant, 
and, by thrusting his head in at the chapel 
window, finds a respite from his torments. 


Other versions of the legend place Treg- 


eagle on the coast near Padstow, where he is 
condemned to make trusses of sand and 
ropes of sand to bind them ; or at the mouth 
of the estuary at Helston, across which he 
was condemned to carry sacks of sand until 
the beach should be clean of the rocks. 

The story of Tregeagle, however, with his 
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endless labour, has heen connected in Corn- 
wall with a real person, the dishonest steward 
of Lord Robartes at Lanhydrock (where a 
room in the house is still called Tregeagle’s), 
who maltreated the tenants under his charge, 
and amassed money sufficient to purchase 
the estate of Trevorder, in St. Breock, where 
he distinguished himself as a harsh and arbi- 
trary magistrate. 


ST. NEOT’S WELL. 


St. Neot’s Well was arched over in granite 
by the late General Carlyon. It was in this 
well that St. Neot stood up to his chin daily, 
and chanted the Psalter throughout. 

Many are the wild tales of his miraculous 
performances at his “holy well,” which an 
angel stocked with fish as food for St. Neot, 
but on condition that he took only one for 
his daily meal. The stock consisted but of 
two, but of two for ever, like a guinea in a 
fairy purse. It happened, however, that the 
saint fell sick and became dainty in his appe- 
tite; and his servant, Barius by name, in his 
eagerness to please his master, cooked the 
two, boiling the one and broiling the other. 
Great was the consternation of St. Neot ; but, 
recovering his presence of mind, he ordered 
the fish to. be thrown back into the spring, 
and falling on his knees, most humbly sought 
forgiveness. The servant returned, declaring 
that the fish were alive and sporting in the 
water, and when the proper meal had been 
prepared, the saint on tasting it was instantly 
restored to health. At another time St. 
Neot was praying at this well, when a hunted 
deer sought protection by his side. On the 
arrival of the dogs the saint reproved them, 
and, behold ! they crouched at his feet, whilst 
the huntsman, affected by the miracle, re- 
nounced the world, and hung up his bugle- 
horn in the cloister. Again, the oxen belong- 
ing to the saint had been stolen, and wild 
deer came of their own accord to replace 
them. When the thieves beheld St. Neot 
ploughing with his stags they were. conscience- 
stricken, and returned what they had stolen. 
Such stories as these are represented in the 
window, and many more may be gathered 
from the country people, who affirm that the 
church was built by night, and the materials 
brought together by teams of two deer and 
one hare. They also showin the churchyard 


the stone on which the saint used to stand to 
throw the key into the keyhole, which had 
been accidentally placed too high. (St. Neot 
was of small stature, and either this lock or 
another was in the habit of descending, so 
that his hand could reach it.) 

The old name of the parish was Neotstow, 
and it is said to have been in a church on 
this site that King Alfred was praying 
(during a hunting expedition into Cornwall) 
when a change took place in his life. 


OUR LADY OF NANTSWELL. 


In former days persons resorted to “ Our 
Lady of Nantswell” with a palm cross in one 
hand and an offering in the other. The 
offering fell to the priest’s share: the cross 
was thrown into the well, and if it swam was 
regarded as an omen that the person who 
threw it would outlive the year ; if, however, 
it sank, a short ensuing death was fore- 
boded. 


TRAITOR POOL, PADSTOW. 


On the rst of May, a species of festivity, 
Hitchins tells us, was observed in his time at 
Padstow: called the Hodéy-horse, from the 
figure of a horse being carried through the 
streets. Men, women, and children flocked 
round it, when they proceeded to a place 
called Traitor Pool, about a quarter of a mile 
distant, in which the hobby-horse was always 
supposed to drink. The head, after being 
dipped into the water, was instantly taken 
out, and the mud and water were sprinkled 
on the spectators, to the no small diversion 
of all. On returning home a particular song 
was sung, which was supposed to commemo- 
rate the event that gave the hobby-horse 
birth. According to tradition the French 
once upon a time effected a landing at a 
small cove in the vicinity, but seeing at a 
distance a number of women dressed in red 
cloaks, whom they mistook for soldiers, they 
fled to their ships and put to sea. The day 
generally ended in riot and dissipation. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Armoury of Henry VIM. 


By Hon. Haro_p DILion, F.S.A. 
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from the Cotton MSS. (Appendix, 
xxviii.) apparently consists of two 
parts ; namely, first a statement of 
the expenses of the armoury of Henry VIII., 
and secondly a scheme for the enlargement 
of the armoury, and at the same time a saving 
of money. 

The annual output of thirty-two suits of 
armour seems small, but it must be remem- 
bered that Henry, besides these “two 
shoppes,” and the Almain and _ Brussels 
workmen who were employed at Greenwich 
and other places, bought very large quantities 
of armour on the Continent. 

In a note contributed to the Aeliguary 
(N.S., vol. iii., p. 129,) on “ Armourers and 
Cutlers in 1537,” there was given an inventory 
of an armourer’s forge as established for the 
Brussels armourers in the service of King 
Henry VIII. at Greenwich, 1514. The pre- 
sent document is unfortunately not dated, but 
belongs to the reign of Henry VIII., and 
from the evidence of names of Erasmus, the 
chief armourer, and that of Mathew Dethyke, 
we may assign it to the period 1519 to 1532, 
or even later. This Erasmus,* or, as he is 
often called in the King’s accounts, Azymus, 
was a German, and his surname Kirkener. 
His name occurs during a number of years. 
In Some Account of the Worshipful Company 
of Armourers and Brasiers in the City of 
London; London, 1878, the following ex- 
tract from the Dethic pedigree in the College 
of Arms is given: “ Robert Derick, a Dutch- 
man born, and by occupation a forger of 
Armore for the King at Greenwich at 1od. 
per diem; Mathew Derick, second son, ex- 
hibited a. petition to Edward VI. that he 
might sett up a shope in London, and teach 
Englismen to make Armore. He had of the 
said king rod. per diem, as his father had of 





* In November, 1519, there was a grant of an 
ae of £10 to Asamus Kyrkener, armorer for the 
ody. 





Henry VIII.”* Whether the name was 
Derick or Dethic originally, it is clear that at 
the period of this document the name was 
the same as that borne by the famous herald, 
Sir William Dethic. Neither Kirkener nor 
Dethyke appear in the list of the Armourers’ 
Company in 1537, nor do any of the work- 
men mentioned in this document. 

It will be noticed that the “mylmen” who 
ground the armour, answering to the German 
“polirers,” received the same pay as the 
ordinary armourers, namely, 24s. per month.t 

The lockyers, towhom would fall the making 
of hinges, staples, and other small fittings of 
a suit of armour, earned only 20s. a month. 
We must suppose that there was very little 
gilding to do for such armour as these work- 
men made, for the yearly wage of 40s. is out 
of all proportion to that of the other work- 
men. ‘The apprentice with his 6d. a day was 
well paid when compared with the armourer’s 
Is. per diem. 4 

The steel at 38s. a bundle of 114 lb. was 
cheaper than in 1537, when a “hundred of 
steel” cost 4os. 

As is often found in old accounts, the addi- 
tion is somewhat faulty. The second part of 
this document appears to be a scheme for 
the reform of thearmoury, the twelvearmourers 
and other workmen being divided into two 
shops. 

We see also that buff leather, cowhides, 
wire, nails, and buckles were provided for 
the leathering, lining, and other fittings of 
armour. 

Iron to the amount of one-eighth of the 
steel employed wasalsousedas wellas “wisppe” 
steel, which was probably thin metal for 
certain parts of the suits. The charcoal at 
gs. a load is the only fuel mentioned. 

The coloursof the cloth and “‘carsey” for the 
liveries of the workmen are not mentioned, 
but as the Almain or German armourers in 
the King’s service wore red cloth, we may 
suppose that these also wore the royal colour. 
But among payments in connection with the 


* In 1524 there is a payment to Rob. Diricke of 
420 for mending Almayne rivets. 
+ In 1513 there was a grant of an annuity of £10 
. John van Fountaine, mylman glasier of the King’s 
amness. 
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jousts at Guisnes on July 15, 1521, there is 
one for 494 yards of yellow satin for a coat 
for Assamus the armorer, and for lining head- 
pieces, tassys, and gauntlets. 

It will be seen that the yearly charges 
amounted to £ 308 4s. 4d. 

According to the second scheme, the 
charges would amount to £303 4s. 4d. 

For this sum, armour to the value of £ 384 
would be made. 

It is then reckoned that £63 per annum 
will be saved ; but how this sum is arrived at 
it is difficult to see, as the wages and liveries 
of the four men taken from Erasmus’ shop 
amounts to £67 12s. 


The charges of the kings owne armorie accompting 
the M* of the Armories ffee, the Clerc and yomans 
wag’s and fyne Armorers for his Highnes owne pcon 
wtt one Gylder two Lockyers one Mylman and a 
péntys in the yere. 

In pmis the M* of the Armories 
ffee by the yere and is payd by 
the Custumer of Chechieters 
hands... 

Itm, the Clerc and yoman “both for 
their wags xxijs. the moneth a 
pece and is paid by the Treasorer 
of the Chamber by the yere 

Itm. Erasmus the chefe Armorer 
hath for his wags by the moneth 
Xxvjs. viijd. and is paid by the 
said Tresorer. Sm by the yere... 

Itm. old Martyn hath xxxviijs. xd. 
the moneth w“ is by the yere ... 

Itm. Mathew Dethyke hath xxiiijs. 
the moneth w°" is by the yere ... 

Itm. Hans Clinkeday hath xxiiijs. 
by the moneth w* is by the yere 

Itm. Jasper kemp hath xxiiijs. by 
the moneth w°" is by the yere ... xvit, xijs. 

Itm, the Gilders wag’s by the yere xls, 

Itm, the two lockyers hath xxs. a 


Xxxj/Z. xjs. 


XxviijZZ, xijs. 


xxijZz. vjs. viijd. 
xxv/z, vs. xd. 
xvlz, xiis. 


xvlz, xijs. 


moneth a pece w“ is by the yere xxvj/z. 
Itm. one Mylman xzxiiijs. a moneth 

w“ is by the yere xviz. xijs. 
Itim for the prentyse vjd. ‘by the 

day w“ is by the yere ... ix/Z. xd. 
Item for viij bundills of Steele to 

the said Armorie for the hole 

yere xxxviijs. the bundill. Sm. xv/Z, iiijs. 


Itm. for the costs of the howse at 
vij. the moneth w% is by the 
yere ; ij. xjZ. 
“Sm. iije. viijZz. viijs. iiijd. 

In pmis the wag’s of xij armorers 
two Locksmithes and iiij appren- 
tises to be devided into two 
Shoppes every of the Armorers 
their wag’s at xxiiijs. the moneth 
and the Locksmiths at xxs. a 
moneth and every prentyse vjd. 


VOL. XXI, 


‘the day, amounteth by the yere 
to the Sm. 

Itm. the wags of two Mylmen at 
xxiiijs. the moneth. Sm. in the 


yere Er aaa ize oa 
Itm. for xvit® bundell of Steele to 
serve both the Shoppes a hole 
yere at xxxviijs. the bundell. Sm. 
Itm. to every of the said Shoppes 
iiij lodes of charrecole a moneth 
at ixs. the lode. Sm. in the yere 
Itm. one hide of buffe lether every 
moneth for both Shoppes at xs. 
the — wh amounteth in the 


yer 

Itm. for both Shoppes o one cowe 
hide a moneth at vjs. viijd. the 
Hyde. Sm. in the yere 

Itm. one hundreth of Iron every 
moneth for both the Shoppes at 
vjs. viijd. the hundreth. Sm. in 
the yere 

Itm. in wisppe Steele for both 
Shoppes every moneth xv/z. at 
iiijd. the pounde. Sm. in the 


yere ads “i aes ies 

Itm. in Wyer monethly to both 
Shoppes xij/Z. at iiijd. the pounde. 
Sm. in the yere ... 

Itm. in nayles and buckills for both 
Shoppes monethly vs. Sm. in 
the yere ... 

Itm. to every of the said Armorers 
locksmithes and Mylmen for their 
livereis iiij yards brode cloth at 
vs. the yard and iij yards of Carsey 
at ijs. the yarde whiche amounteth 
in the yere for xij armourers two 
locksmithes andtwo Mylmen after 
xxvjs. for a man... * 


clv/z, xijs. 
xxxj/2, iiijs. 
xxx/Z, viijs. 


xl. xixs. 


vjlt. xs. 


Ixvs. 
lijs. 


Ixvs. 


xx/2, XVj5. 


Sm. ‘iije. iij/2. iiijs. iiijd. 


So that these xij Armorers two 
lockesmithes two Mylmen and 
fower apprentises will make 
yerely w*® the said xvi bundells of 
Steele and the other Stuffe afore- 
said xxxij Hanesses complete, 
every harnes to be rated to the 
kings highnes at xij/z. sterl w 
amounteth in the yere towards 
his Grac’s charge, the Sm. of . 

Itm. of the said xij Armorers to be 
devided into two Shoppes as is 
aforesaid iiij of them shalbe taken 
out of Erasmus Shoppe wherein 
his grace shall saue yerely in their 
wag’s and lyvery the Sm. of 





iije, iiijace, itijZ 


Ixviij/z, 
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Motes of the Wonth. 


Dr. JEUNE, as chancellor of the diocese, has 
decided that the faculty issued to Lord Grim- 
thorpe in 1880 practically covers the whole 
of the cathedral church of St. ALBANS. We 
have no intention now to offer a word of 
comment on the disastrous results of letting 
one man of strong will and headlong prejudice 
(however munificently inclined) work his own 
sweet way, without limitation, upon a great 
historic and ecclesiastical building, nor do we 
desire to go behind the reasonableness of 
the judge’s decision ; but good will come out 
of evil, if this glaring instance of the harm of 
a carelessly-granted faculty leads to a revision 
of the whole law and custom of “ faculties,” 
and especially of the slipshod and perfunctory 
way in which modern chancellors far too 
often perform their important duties. 
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Two-thirds of the vandalism which, during 
the present half-century, has destroyed the 
interest and beauty of so large a proportion 
of our parish churches, might have been 
checked if only the bishops had been careful 
in the appointment to the office of DIOCESAN 
CHANCELLOR of men of general culture, and 
of conscientious appreciation of the claims 
that the appointment had upon their time 
and their abilities. We have some good 
chancellors who make faculty mischief 
almost an impossibility. Chancellor Fer- 
guson, of Carlisle, is a model one ; whilst the 
dioceses of Chester and Lincoln may be con- 
gratulated on the officials they have secured. 
But, usually, a technical ecclesiastical lawyer, 
who may be trusted to save the bishop all 
possible trouble, is dropped into the office 
with the smallest expenditure of thought as 
to his general fitness for the most important 
part —faculty-granting—of all his work. 
Some are notoriously unfit ; one is as down- 
right deaf as Dame Eleanor Spearing, and 
whilst we sympathize with a long-standing 
misfortune, it is surely obvious that such a 
misfortune ought to compel his retirement. 
Others are such pluralists that it is no 
wonder that evil-working faculties, whose 





bad deeds can never be retrieved, easily slip 
by. Dr. Tristram, for instance, is chancellor 
of the dioceses of London, Hereford, and 
Ripon, as well as holding an important office 
in Canterbury diocese. But Dr. Jeune quite 
eclipses his brother pluralist; for he posi- 
tively presides as chancellor over the eccle- 
siastical courts of Durham, St. Albans, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Bangor, St. Asaph, 
and St. Davids! Dr. Jeune is an able man, 
but will any reasonable being pretend to say 
that he can efficiently do his duty as chan- 
cellor in all these six dioceses? These 
appointments are a scandal; both metro- 
politan and provincial associations of anti- 
quaries should protest against them. Each 
chancellor should have a thorough knowledge 
of his own diocese. 
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Talking of LorD GRIMTHORPE reminds us 
of an honour that has recently been done 
unto his name. It shall not be the Antiguary’s 
fault if this honour is not perpetuated; so 
that, perchance, the dictionaries of the future 
may immortalize his titular name in the same 
way as they have already treated the family 
appellation of Boycott. Last November a 
group of appreciative visitors were standing 
in the nave of the abbey church of Selby, 
discussing its probable reparation. “Ah!” 
remarked one, “if only the wealthy and 
generous man could be found, what a fine 
field for his labours!” To this a keen and 
well-known Yorkshire ecclesiologist replied : 
“‘ Heaven forbid! the building might be grim- 


thorped !” 
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The appeal that has recently been made 
through the press, originated by Mr. Poynter, 
R.A., on behalf of the ABBEY CHURCH OF 
SELBY is one well worthy of support. Though 
only put in repair in 1871, a considerable 
work of reparation has now become an un- 
doubted, nay, a crying necessity, and there 
seems every reason to suppose that, under 
the present vicar, all moneys will be wisely 
and conservatively used. The fact is, that 
such a majestic old building as this needs a 
permanent fabric fund. Might it not be well 
to strive and raise such a fund, so that annual, 
and not fitful, care may be taken of this 
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splendid specimen of monastic church build- 
ing of successive centuries? Selby is the one 
solitary survivor of the great abbey churches 
of Yorkshire, all the others being wholly, or 
in part, in ruins. Reverent and continuous 
repairs would leave no foothold for the future 
grimthorping of this venerable structure. 
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But care should be taken that this appeal 
for Selby is not spoilt by foolish and mis- 
chievous advocates. A professional contem- 
porary has recommended very wholesale work 
at the abbey church, because so much of its 
wallsare “visibly OUT OF THE PERPENDICULAR.” 
Though in some few cases, especially where 
the slope has come with comparative rapidity, 
this “ out of the perpendicular ” may call for 
speedy and extensive treatment, it is never- 
theless the rankest heresy to hold that the 
walls of old buildings must always be just 
plumb. Many a church wall, rich in the 
varied work of centuries of pious ancestors, 
and aglow with artistic feeling, has (within 
the last quarter of a century) been laid low, 
to give way to the stiffest and most common- 
place of successors, into which half a dozen 
old mqulded stones have been stuck to call 
it a restoration, and all because it was a few 
inches “out of the perpendicular.” And 
yet that wall had, very possibly, stood for 
some hundreds of years at that particular 
angle, and would have stood, if but just 
decently repaired and, perchance, under- 
pinned, for twice as long, with all its historic 
and speaking honours thick upon it. At the 
present moment, a well-known architect has 
coolly recommended the complete demolition 
of the north wall of both chancel and nave 
of a fine old parish church of Worcestershire, 
solely because it is a very little “ out of the 
perpendicular, and hence somewhat offensive 
to the eye ;” though he dare not say it is in 
anyway unsafe. We give fair notice that 
architects and committees responsible for this 
kind of “restoration” will be mercilessly 
pilloried in the Antiguary. 


¢ ££ 


A systematic and exhaustive examination of 
the Roman station of SILCHESTER will, it is 
hoped, thanks to the co-operation of the Duke 
of Wellington, be soon commenced; it will 





probably prove to be one of the most impor- 
tant archeological enterprises undertaken in 
England during the century. 


¢ ££ 


Rumours reach us of the probable explora- 
tion, or re-exploration, of several other 
smaller Roman stations during 1890, including 
one in Yorkshire. One or two discoveries, 
that promise to be of a rather remarkable 
character, have been recently made at LITTLE 
CHESTER, near Derby. 
¢ ££ 

It will be remembered-that during last winter 
a series of excavations were carried out at 
RIBCHESTER (Brematomacum) with remark- 
able success. Originally suggested to and 
urged upon the Rev. Jonathan Shortt, by the 
late Mr. Thompson Watkins, the under- 
taking was persevered in, with results which 
amply justified the small expense incurred. 
A few weeks ago (November, 1889) what 
will probably be the last, for some time, 
of a long series of excavations, was com- 
menced on the western side of the parish 
church of Ribchester. The object of the ex- 
cavation was to find the north-western gate- 
way of the square camp at Ribchester. The 
angle of the gateway was to be seen ; across 
the ditch was a regular platform of oak 
shingle. This shingle was found at a depth 
of seven to eight feet, and is thought to have 
served the purpose of solidifying the ground 
close to the rampart. A sketch will probably 
be drawn, showing the complete results of the 
two last excavations, and may very likely 
appear in the Antiguary, thus giving a far 
better idea than any word-picture of the 
shape and form of this old Roman castrum. 
With the exception of the shingles, no 
Roman curios were found this year. The" 
result proves the marvellous correctness of 
Mr. Thompson Watkins’ ideas as to the size 
and position of the cas¢rum, and also reflect 
no little credit upon Mr. Shortt, who is the 
best authority on Roman Ribchester, and 
upon the Rev. F. J. Dickson, the rector of 
Ribchester, who is also a keen antiquary. 
It is much to be regretted that the leading 
owner of the township of Ribchester should 


take no interest in antiquities. 
D2 
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Serious news comes to us from TINTERN 
ApsEy. The condition of a portion of the 
remains of this very beautiful and picturesque 
ruin is.causing considerable anxiety to archi- 
tectural visitors. One of the piers on the 
south side of the nave is in such an unsafe 
condition that it appears to be kept from 
falling only by the huge stems of ivy which 
encircle it. It has recently been examined 
by some practical architects, who consider 
that immediate steps should be taken to pre- 
vent it from falling. Should it fall, it is pro- 
bable that a considerable portion of the nave 
arcade, one of the most beautiful features of 
the ruins, would go with it. We believe the 
attention of the owner, the Duke of Beaufort, 
K.G., has been called to the matter. 
¢ ¢ ¢& 

The series of WALL PAINTINGS AT PICKERING 
CHURCH, first discovered in 1851, and then 
actually washed over again, have been most 
carefully uncovered for the second time, by 
the present vicar, Rev. G. H. Lightfoot. 
The whole of the walls of the nave were 
covered with these fifteenth-century drawings, 
which included St. George and the. Dragon, 
St. Christopher, Herod’s Banquet, the Pas- 
sion of St. Catharine, the Martyrdom of St. 
Edmund and St. Thomas a4 Becket, together 
with illustrations of the seven corporal acts of 
mercy, and various incidents in our Lord’s 
life. After much anxious debate, it was de- 
cided to attempt the restoration of these 
paintings, and the work has now been care- 
fully accomplished, so that the ecclesiologist 
by a visit to this church can form a better 
idea of the nature and general effect of 
church-wall painting of the period immedi- 
ately preceding the Reformation, than by 
studying any other dozen churches of England 
where fragments remain or have been re- 


stored. 
& bk 


The DisNEY PROFESSOR OF ARCHAOLOGY 
(Rev. G. F. Browne, B.D.) is amply justify- 
ing the wisdom of Cambridge University in 
appointing him to that chair. During the 
Lent term, 1890, he proposes to deliver six 
lectures on the SCULPTURED STONES OF 
ScoTLAND, which are thus divided: (Feb. 
4) Description of the several classes of 
sculptured stones in Scotland; (Feb. 11) 


the historical and geographical conditions ; 
(Feb. 18) detailed examination of the sculp- 
tured stones; (Feb. 25) the inscriptions, 
Latin, Anglian, and ‘Pictish,’ in Roman, 
Runic, Ogham, and other characters ; 
(March 4) the three symbols; and (March 
TI) summary, and comparative considera- 
tion. Mr. Browne also proposes to give two 
lectures on RUNES; namely, on Jan. 21 an 
elementary lecture on the Runic alphabet ; 
and on Jan. 28 a lecture on the Runic 
inscriptions of Great Britain. 


&¢ £& 


The fine old sixteenth-century TOWER OF 
THORNBURY CHURCH, Gloucester, 130 feet 
high, the resemblance of which to the tower of 
the diocesan cathedral has been so often pointed 
out, has at last been satisfactorily restored. 
The pinnacles and battlements had for years 
been in a decaying condition, and the whole 
was held together by corroded iron cramps 
and rods, so that the work of reparation was 
a necessity, and not a mere ornamental 
renewal. The architects, Messrs. Waller and 
Son, are to be congratulated on the way in 
which they accomplished a delicate under- 
taking, with as little interference as possible 
with the old work, and the vicar, Rev. 
H. B. Hodgson, on the successful services, 
including brief offices on the tower and in 
the ringing chamber, on the day of the re- 


opening. 
bt & 


The Canon’s House in College Green, 
GLOUCESTER, which was occupied for many 
years by the late Rev. R. Harvey, is now 
undergoing repair, and an interesting dis- 
covery has been made during the progress of 
the work. The front elevation of the house 
is of red brick, and there is nothing in its 
external appearance to indicate that it has 
any claim to antiquity. At the western end 
is a separate small building, with gabled 
roof, which has hitherto been used as 
servants’ rooms. It has been found that the 
uppermost of these chambers has been con- 
structed inside an ancient and spacious hall, 
with a good and lofty timbered roof of 
massive proportions. ‘There are the remains 
of a carved stone fireplace in the east wall; 
but the chimney has been closed with brick- 
work, though part of the ornamental metal 
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remains in the wall. The old timbered roof 
was entirely concealed by an ordinary lath- 
and plaster ceiling. The floor of the modern 
chamber has been built three or four feet 
above the level of the floor of the ancient 
hall. At the rear, on the ground level, is a 
series of small rooms which have been used 
as out-offices. These, it has been found, 
were originally entered by arched doorways 
of timber, constructed with massive timber 
side-posts and beams above. The whole of 
this ancient work, which is probably some 
five hundred years old, is exceedingly well 
constructed with oak or chestnut. Local 
antiquaries should surely be able to identify 
this hall, and to assign to it its true date and 


purpose. 
+ ¢ *¢ 


The Council of the Shropshire Archzeological 
Society have, with the consent of the vicar, 
recently commenced to excavate beneath the 
site of the north transept of the church of 
St. CHaD, SHREwsBURY (which fell in 1788), 
with a view to discover the crypt, which is 
is said by Owen and Blakeway (History of 
Shrewsbury, ii. 194) to be “still perfect, but 
filled up with rubbish.” It was usually called 
the Dimmery. The result of the excavations 
has been to lay bare the whole of the lower 


portion of the walls of the crypt, and of the out- 
side pillars which supported the roof, as well as 
the entrances on the west side, and a chamber 


on the east side. So far from the crypt being 
perfect, the roof was evidently crushed in by 
the fall of the central tower in 1788. It is 
thought that the crypt was probably the 
ancient Saxon church of St. Chad. From 
east to west it measures 22 feet 6 inches in- 
ternally, and some feet longer from north to 
south. At the east end is a small chamber, 
or chancel, not yet excavated. An appeal is 
being made for funds to carry out the work, 
and if the response be favourable, it is pro- 
posed to excavate the eastern chamber, to 
clear out the mass of superincumbent rubbish 
from the crypt, and to leave the whole per- 
manently exposed to view. During the 
excavations for the crypt, two early stone 
cists were brought to light. They were 
formed of several slabs of stone, placed 
closely together round each body, with nar- 
rower slabs round each head, and others 
placed on the top as covering. Inside each 


was the remains of a skeleton, also some 
traces of charcoal. One was evidently of an 
old, the other a middle-aged person. The 
cists lay regularly east and west, and the 
arms seem to have been crossed, showing 
Christian burial ; but of what period they are 
is doubtful, though probably Saxon. These 
cists were found some distance west of the 
crypt. A very fine Roman stylus was also 
found in the diggings, in perfect condition— 
bronze, 5 inches in length. 


¢ & ¢ 


The Corporation of SHREwsBuRY have recently 
appointed a committee, consisting chiefly of 
local antiquaries, to arrange and index their 
REcorpDs, which fortunately were not de- 
stroyed by fire when the Guildhall was 
burnt down some years since. The com- 
mittee meet every week, and have already 
made considerable progress with the work. 
Every document is thoroughly cleaned, tied 
up in brown paper, labelled, and put away in 
a tin box. The records comprise Bailiffs’ 
Accounts from the reign of Henry III., Court 
Rolls, Subsidy Rolls, Quarter Sessions Rolls, 
and a variety of other documents, of which 
we hope to give further details hereafter. A 
calendar of the records is being carefully 
made by the committee. 


¢ & 


Mr. Harrison is still continuing his very in- 
teresting excavations in Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, in the neighbourhood of the SHRINE OF 
St. FripeswipgE. He appears to have 
proved the existence of a large amount of 
Saxon work, which was either unknown 
before, or considered part of the surrounding 
Norman masonry. 


¢ ¢+¢ ¢ 


On December 6, Mr. A. T. Evans, F.S.A,, 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, gave a 
lecture on a late CrLtTic URN-FIELD at 
AYLESFORD, in Kent, suggesting archzo- 
logical links between Britain and North- 
Eastern Italy. 


&¢ & & 


The historic and venerable mansion in the 
PaLacE YARD, CovENTRY, wherein the Hop- 
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kins family resided when Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I., took refuge in its walls on the 
occasion of the Gunpowder Plot, had a 
narrow escape from destruction on Thursday, 
December 5. A fire broke out early in the 
morning in the front portion of the quad- 
rangle, which is let off as offices and ware- 
houses. Fortunately, it was discovered in 
time to prevent the flames from extending 
beyond the frontage, which was completely 
gutted. The barge-boards on the south side 
of this portion escaped injury, though part of 
the roof near them was burnt off. Members 
of the Archeological Institute, who visited 
Coventry a year or two ago, will remember 
this picturesque little square, of which the 
proprietorship has changed hands _ twice 
during the last few months. It is much to 
be hoped that this misfortune will not prove 
to be the beginning of the end, but that the 
mutilated frontage will be restored as nearly 
as possible to its original design, of which 
there are sufficient indications from what is 
still remaining. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Within the last few months, St. Mary’s 
Hatt, Coventry, that noble relic of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, has been 
materially improved by a new floor of oak 
blocks laid on concrete, at the original level, 
thus superseding the boarded floor which 
was laid in 1756 on the top of the old en- 
caustic tiled floor. During the alterations, 
the original stone step of the raised dais, ex- 
tending across the north end of the hall, was 
discovered in a fairly perfect condition, and 
is still retained. The effect is extremely 
good, as the alteration of the level (about 
17 inches) has not only given more loftiness 
to the hall, but has improved the effect of the 
doorways at the lower end, which the raised 
floor had diminished in height. An im- 
provement has also been made in the 
Mayoress’s Parlour, which joins the upper 
end of the hall, by substituting stained glass 
for the nondescript material which formerly 
filled the large window on the west side. 
The subjects are chiefly heraldic, the spaces 
not occupied by the devices and borders 
being filled in with diapered quarries. The 
effect is very satisfactory. 


The trustees of the royal GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
GUILDFORD, have commenced operations in 
their restoration of the school. It behoves 
all antiquaries, especially local ones, to see 
that much care is taken of this most interest- 
ing old building, as the present trustees do 
not seem aware of the great importance of 
their task. To restore an old building is 
always difficult, but to restore it badly is to 
spoil it. The old school is one of the most 
important non-ecclesiastical buildings in 
Surrey, and we earnestly hope it will be 
dealt with reverently. 


¢ £&¢ & 


An unfortunate accident has happened in St. 
Mary’s CHURCH, GUILDFORD, by which two 
of the mural paintings in the Chapel of St. 
John Baptist have been entirely covered by 
whitewash. The blame for this terrible piece 
of blundering must be put down to the incum- 
bent and churchwardens, who failed to over- 
look their workpeople properly. Mr. Waller, 
the well-known architect, has inspected the 
church, and proposes to leave the work until 
the spring, when the whitewash will be fully 
dry, and then he hopes to be able to remove 
the damage. For the sake of all the arche- 
ologists of Surrey, we trust he may be 
successful ; we cannot, however, but seriously 
blame the wardens for such careless indiffer- 
ence to the unique beauties of their church. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Some very curious pieces of PORCELAIN have 
been found in the High Street of GurLpForp. 
They are about 24 inches long, and thicker at 
the ends. They are supposed to have some 
connection with the ancient local industry of 
wool-weaving and spinning. There were 
some fifty of them found, but no one can 
explain their exact use. 


See 
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JProceedings and JPublications of 
Archxological Societies. 


| Though the Editor takes the responsibility for the form 
in which these notes appear, they are all specially con- 
tributed to the ** Antiquary,” and are, in the first 
instance, supplied by accredited correspondents of the 
different districts.] 


THE meetings of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES for 
the Session of 1889-90 opened on November 28 with 
the report by the President, John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., 
of the opening of a tumulus by him at Youngsbury, 
Herts. The result of the excavations, namely, iron 
clamps, an urn of extraordinary size, 174 inches in 
height, a large square glass bottle, and the calcined 
remains of the individual in whose honour the tumulus 
was erected, entirely bore out the prediction of the 
President, and was a good instance of the correctness 
of the reasoning by analogy, for which the labours of 
Canon Greenwell and others have given us so many 
data. The finding of incense which, when burnt, 
gave forth a powerful perfume was not the least re- 
markable incident in the examination of this tumulus, 
which is supposed to date from the third or latter 
half of the second century. A paper by Professor 
J. H. Middleton, on ‘‘ An Early Specimen of English 
Domestic Architecture,” also proved very nteresting. 


~ ww 


The new Session of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION was commenced by a meeting on 
November 20, the Rev. S. M. Mayhew being in the 
chair. It was reported that the proposed demolition 
of the ancient Butter Market, Dartmouth, had been 
reconsidered, and that the buildings were now safe. 
Acertain portion of the domestic buildings of Eggeston 
Abbey has recently been demolished, and a remon- 
strance had been addressed by the association to the 
owner, in favour of preserving what still remains. 
Mr. J. T. Irvine exhibited sketches of some curious 
objects of antiquity recently found near Crowland. 
Mr. Earle Way described an ancient tumulus at Lea- 
field, Oxon, and exhibited a stone mortar which was 
found in searching for treasure in the tumulus about 
sixty years since. It was filled with Roman brass 
coins at the time of its discovery, specimens of which 
were also exhibited. Mr. Oliver read a description of 
the fine brass of Flemish execution in All Saints’ 
Church, Newcastle, to the memory of Roger Thornton, 
1429, and exhibited a rubbing. Mr. Lynam described 
a curious earthwork, or fortified post, to which much 
local attention has recently been drawn, but which 
does not seem to have been previously examined with 
much attention. It is situated in the valley of the 
river Blythe, about four miles from Stoke-on-Trent. 
It consists of a rectangular space, 155 feet by 150 feet, 
surrounded by double ditches, while a third extends 
along a single side. These are sank in the general 
level of the site, and there are no raised banks. The 


quadrangular form suggests a Roman origin, and a 
Roman road existed at no great distance from the site. 


Mr. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., exhibited various portions 
of fifteenth-century service-books, which had been 
used by foreign bookbinders for covering printed books 
of sixteenth-century date. One sheet of MS. still 
did duty as cover to an Italian book printed at 
Venice, 1553. The first paper, illustrated by some 
capital rubbings of brasses, was by Mr. C. H. Comp- 
ton, on South Creake, Norfolk. The second paper 
was by Mr. Thos. Morgan, F.S.A., and had for its 
title “The Rose of Provence and the Lilies of 


France.” 
~ 2 9 


At the November meeting of the RoYAL ARCH&- 
OLOGICAL INSTITUTE, Mrs. Tirard read a paper on 
‘* The Great Sphinx of Egypt, with some Account of 
the Spread of the Sphinx Idea in the Ancient World,” 
and exhibited a large number of diagrams in illustra- 
tion. The Rev. G. I. Chester sent a paper on ‘* The 
Sculptures of Oriental Designs at Bradwardine and 
Moccas, Herefordshire ;” and the Rev. J. Hirst read 
a most interesting paper on ‘‘ The Treatment of the 
Blessed Eucharist in Medizeval Churches.” 


% ws 9 


At the general meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY, held October 28, the new presi- 
dent, Professor T. McK. Hughes, F.R.S., said that 
the increased number of papers, and the general 
activity of this admirable association, seemed to point 
to the desirability of holding fortnightly instead of 
monthly meetings. At the meeting on November 18, 
the University Librarian announced the discovery at 
the Chapter House Library, Westminster, of a frag- 
ment of a book printed at Cambridge by John Siberch 
in 1521-22. Professor Middleton commented upon 
the fragment of an alabaster re-table, of fifteenth- 
century work, from Milton. Mr. Beloe subsequently 
made some most interesiing comments on the Great 
Fen Road and its path to the sea. Dugdale, writing 
in 1662, stated that a causeway made of gravel, about 
3 feet in thickness and 60 feet broad, then extended 
from Denver, in Norfolk, to Eldernell, a distance of 
24 miles. This statement has often been ridiculed 
and denied, but Mr. Beloe was able, from careful 
examination, to uphold its accuracy. This fen-road 
is still visible, at certain points, over the peat, con- 
sisting of solid gravel 3 feet in thickness on a timber 


foundation. 
Sa 2O¢ 2% 


At the monthly meeting of the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES, held on November 27, Dr. Bruce 
gave an account of the elucidation of a Roman Chris- 
tian inscription discovered by himself and Mr. Blair 
on a kitchen door at Chesterholm when visiting the 
Roman Wall with a section of the British Association. 
The letters were: 

BRIGOWAGLOS 

(HIC) IACIT 

PC. 


which he read “* Brigo Waglos lies here.” The name 
was a British one, and from its termination relatively 
of high antiquity. Although fragmentary, it was sup- 
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posed to be one of the few memorials of Roman 
Britain after the introduction of Christianity. What 
antiquaries were in search of in this connection was 
direct rather than negative evidence of the change to 
Christianity during the Roman occupation of Britain. 
At the same meeting, Mr. D. D. Dixon read notes on 
a recent discovery of British burials on the Tosson 
Hill, Simonside; and Mr. R. C. Hedley followed 
with notes on a British burial-place at Tarret Burn, 
and on the Burgh Hill Camp. 

A pleasant hour and a half were spent by the mem- 
bers of the NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHOLO- 
GICAL Society on November 25, when the Rev. W. 
F. Creeny, F.S.A., gave a descriptive account of some 
remarkable churches in Sweden, and in the island of 
Gothland. Mr. Creeny is well known for the thorough- 
ness with which he has worked one department of 
antiquities—monumental brasses, English and foreign. 
There is hardly a brass of any importance at home or 
abroad with which Mr. Creeny is not acquainted, and 
of which he has not taken a rubbing. A few years 
ago Mr. Creeny searched the churches of Sweden, the 
Low Countries, and Germany for brasses to rub, and 
brought home numerous examples of the remarkable 
skill of medizeval artists, which somewhat astonished 
the leading antiquaries of the kingdom. Last summer 
Mr. Creeny devoted his holiday to a quest for further 
brasses to rub. Again he visited Scandinavia, and 
passed over sea from Sweden to the island of Goth- 
land in the Baltic, where he made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of its churches. Mr. Creeny seems to have 
discovered only a few brasses and slabs on which he 
could operate with paper and heel-ball. With one 
exception they are of a ruder style of art than the 
works Mr. Creeny copied inGermany. Possibly some 
may ask what there can be in Scandinavia, and par- 
ticularly in Gothland, to have an interest for the 
members of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological 
Society. Mr. Creeny seemed to feel constrained to 
make a kind of apology for inviting the attention of 
his fellow-members to matters so far away from their 
own bounds ; but he also rightly claimed for them an 
interest and importance superior to that very often 
bestowed on an antique pot dug up in a Norfolk field. 
As Mr. Creeny proceeded with his description of the 
town of Wisby, and of the numerous churches of 
Gothland, he seemed to be discoursing of places and 
folk not altogether foreign. The explanation of this, 
of course, is the very simple one that Norfolk people 
are largely descended from Scandinavians who emi- 
grated to this land between the eighth and eleventh 
centuries. Indeed, the name of one traditionary hero, 
Ragnar Lothbroc, is associated both with Norfolk and 
with Gothland. 


~ ~ a 


The new volume of the memoirs and proceedings of 
the MANCHESTER LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SocIETY, which has just been published, is styled 
“ fourth series, vol. 2,” and is the thirty-second volume 
issued by the society. It is very satisfactory to find 
that the volume bears strong evidence of a revival of 
vitality in this the oldest, and, in its heyday, the most 
renowned society of its kind in the provinces. With 


regard to matters of antiquarian interest in this volume, 
mention should be made of three short papers on 
matters arising out of the cutting of the Ship Canal, 
the most readable and interesting being that of Alder- 
man W. H. Bailey’s, wherein he describes the old 
canoe found near Barton. 


The annual meeting of the ScorrisH TEXT SOCIETY 
was held on November 12, at Edinburgh, when it 
was reported, with regard to the forthcoming opera- 
tions of the society that the following works were in the 
press: Motes and Glossary to the Poems of William 
Dunbar, by Rev. Dr. W. Gregor ; the second volume 
of Winzet’s Works, containing Notes and Glossary, by 
the Rev. J. King Hewison; the first part of the second 
volume, edited by the Rev. Father Cody, O.S.B., of 
the translation of Lesley’s Astorte of Scotland, by 
Father James Dalrymple, from the MS. at Fort 
Augustus; and Dr. Cranstoun’s work, Satirical Poems 
of the Time of the Reformation. 


~~ % 25 


The second part of the twenty-third volume of CoL- 
LECTIONS, HISTORICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL, RE- 
LATING TO MONTGOMERYSHIRE, issued by the Powys- 
land Club, has just reached us. These two hundred 
pages are excellently well filled. The most generally 
acceptable article is a painstaking one by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S., on “ The Place of the Welsh 
in the History of Britain.” Breidden Hill Camp and 
other camps in the vicinity are carefully described and 
surveyed by the facile pencil of the late Mr. H. H. 
Lines, of Worcester. Mr. E. Rowley Morris con- 
tinues his history of the parish of Kerry. Another 
useful and interesting paper, under the initials of Mr. 
Morris C. Jones, F.S.A., is one describing, with illus- 
trations, certain obsolete domestic appliances now in the 
Powysland Museum, ¢.g. tinder-box, rushlight-holder, 
and fire-horn. This number also includes a good 
variety of brief articles, all pertaining to the district. 


~ 6 


The third volume of the proceedings of that spirited 
young association, the HUGUENOT SOCIETY OF LON- 
DON, contains the annual address of its President Sir 
Henry A. Layard, G.C.B.; an account of the 
Huguenot settlement at Portarlington, by Rev. 
Canon Floyd, LL.D. ; an article on the Huguenots 
in North Britain, by Miss Florence Layard; a de- 
scription of the Domus Dei, or Hospital of St. Julian, 
Southampton, by Rev. J. A. Whitlock, M.A.; a 
brief history of the Hospital of St. Cross, Winches- 
ter, by Rev. Canon Humbert, M.A,; and an ex- 
cellent summary of the history of the Walloon 
Settlement and the French Church at Southamp- 
ton, by the indefatigable Mr. Moens, F.S.A. 


» 6s 0 


The publication of the STIRLING RECORDs is to be 
continued by the issue of another volume, containing 
selections from the Council Minutes from 1667 to 
1752, from the Accounts of the Burgh from 1630 to 
1752, and from the Guildry Records from 1592 to 
1752. A plan showing the condition of the town of 
Stirling in 1700 will be prefixed. 
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The first meeting of the winter session of the 
BELFAST NATURALISTS’ FIELD CLUB was held on 
November 19. A portion of the report of the com- 
mittee of investigation on the gravels and associated 
beds of the Curran, at Larne, county Antrim, which 
was examined to a depth of 29 feet, is of interest to 
antiquaries. The following was found to be the 
succession of the beds in descending order : Surface 
layer, 1 foot 6 inches ; coarse gravel, 4 feet 6 inches ; 
sandy layers, 3 feet 6 inches; coarse gravel, 8 feet 
6 inches; black clayey gravel, 2 feet 6 inches ; black 
sand, 1 foot; estuarine clay, 3 feet; black sand, 
2 feet ; coarse black gravel, 2 feet 6 inches ; below 
which was the red boulder clay. Worked flints 
were found in great abundance in the surface layer 
and upper part of the higher bed of gravel, very 
sparingly in the sandy layers, more commonly in the 
8 feet 6 inches of lower gravel, and very rarely in the 
black clayey gravel, to a depth of 19 feet, when they 
ceased to occur. The worked flints which the gravels 
contain consist almost entirely of rude flakes, and 
occur chiefly on the surface of the deposit. They 
decrease in quantity through the upper bed of gravel, 
and are nearly absent from the sandy layers ; and in 
the lower gravels they occur sparingly throughout the 
bed down to a depth of 20 feet below the surface, 
where the estuarine clay series begins. The report 
was illustrated by photographs taken during the ex- 
cavations, by large diagrams, collections of fossils, and 
by over one hundred flint implements from the gravels, 
Of 25 A) 

The PENZANCE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, 
called a jubilee in the cant phrase of the day, by a 
conversazione on November 20, opened by the worthy 
President, Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma. During the 
evening Mr. Cornish delivered a lecture, choosing for 
his theme the old stone implements which are found 
in such numbers in Cornwall. He inclined to the 
opinion that most of these are not nearly so ancient 
as is generally supposed. Indeed, he believed that 
many of them are not more than four or five centuries 
old. Similar implements are at present in use in the 
Scotch islands and elsewhere. 


~ mm oF 


At the last meeting of the C1IFTON ANTIQUARIAN 
CLus, Mr. Alfred T. Martin exhibited a fine 
fifteenth century MAZER-CuP, the property of Mrs, 
Talbot, of Clifton. It somewhat resembles in form 
that figured by Mr. Hope in Archeologia (vol. 1., fig. 
17), but is smaller, measuring 52 inches diameter at top, 
24 inches deep, and weighing 4.4 ounces. On the 
silver-gilt rim is the inscription in black letter: 
M+VAS + PRECOR + ET+POTUM + VICTUM + BENE- 
DICERE+TOTUM+. The Hon. Sec., Mr. Alfred 
Hudd, reported that in accordance with a request 
expressed at a previous meeting of the club, he had 
written to the Mayor of Bristol, and to Mr. Pearson, 
the architect engaged in the ‘‘restoration” of the 
Mayor’s CHAPEL, BRISTOL, to protest against the 
proposed destruction of part of the ancient window 
tracery, and also to express a hope that the former 
collegiate arrangement of the stalls would be retained. 


He also stated that the ancient tracery had been re- 
placed by work in imitation of thirteenth-century 
work, and that new wooden seats had been placed to 
face the chancel, in place of the destroyed stalls, thus 
greatly destroying the picturesque effect of the interior 
of the ancient church. The Rev. Charles Taylor, 
M.A., read an interesting paper on “ Bristol and its 
Neighbourhood in Domesday,” in which he called 
attention to the differences in the method of the 
survey in the counties of Gloucester and Somerset, 
and gave many details of the condition of the lands in 
the district, much of which appears to have then been 
covered with forest. Mr. A. T. Martin read a paper 
on a recent discovery of some Romano-British inter- 
ments at Bristol. 
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At the last meeting of the Council of the De RBy- 
SHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL AND NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY, it was decided to accept the principle of 
admitting within its constitution the members of 
the smaller organization termed the Derbyshire 
Natural History and Philosophical Society. A sub- 
committee was appointed to settle the details of 
amalgamation. It is obvious that the step will be 
an advantage to both bodies of scientists, and, instead 
of two institutions, each claiming to be the representa- 
tives of the shire in natural history matters, and each 
working out its private ends, there will be a strong 
band of workers labouring in unison for the cause they 
all have at heart. To Mr. John Ward, a pains- 
taking and able local archzologist, belongs the chief 
credit of bringing about this fusion. 


~ 6 2% 


Some excavations have been made at HARDKNOTT 
CASTLE since the recent visit of THE CUMBERLAND 
AND WESTMORELAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCH.£O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. One of the towers was cleared 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Swainson- 
Cowper, on behalf of the society. Three courses of 
ashlar work, 27 s¢fu, were uncovered, and some articles 
found, including a gem ring, which are in possession 
of Lord Muncaster, the owner of the camp, who takes 
great interest in it. The ashlar work has since been 
covered up again, to protect it from the hyperborean 
climate prevalent during the autumn and winter on 
Hardknott Fell. Arrangements will be made for 
further excavation next year, with a view to an accu- 
rate survey of the camp being made by Mr. Dymond, 
F.S.A., for the society’s transactions. That gentle- 
man has, during this autumn, made surveys for the 
society of Long Meg and King Arthur’s Round Table, 
which will shortly be published for the members. 


~ % 2 


FORMATION OF THE BRITISH RECORD SocIETY.—A 
meeting of the subscribers to the Index Library was 
held on Thursday, November 28, in the chambers of 
Mr. Athill, at the Heralds’ College, Mr. Elton, Q.C., 
M.P., being in the chair, to consider the advisability 
of forming a general society to print indexes and 
calendars, and to record such as have been issued by 
the Index Library during the two years of its existence. 
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Mr. Elton, in introducing the question, specially dwelt 
on the need which many students have felt for better 
clues to the more modern records, and pointed out that 
though much has been done of late years by the Public 
Record Office, especially with regard to the earlier 
periods, yet there is still ample room for private enter- 
prise with regard to records of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries, and that the publication of 
indexes to them would greatly facilitate the acquisi- 
tion ofa better knowledge of what might be styled the 
proprietary history of the country. Mr. W. P. W. 
Phillimore, by whom the Index Library has been 
edited up to the present date, then stated that it was 
felt that the time had arrived when it became expe- 
dient to place the Index Library upon a permanent 
basis, and that it seemed that this aim could best be 
attained by the formation of a Record Society. After 
referring to the work of the Index Library in printing 
indexes to the wills of Northampton and Rutland, 
those of Lichfield and Berkshire, besides the calendars 
of Chancery proceedings, etc., he moved, “That a 
society shall be forthwith constituted for the purpose of 
taking up as and from January 1, 1890, the work of 
the Index Library in compiling printing and publish- 
ing indexes and calendars to British Records, or ab- 
stracts thereof, or in special cases the full text, and 
that the annual subscription shall be one guinea, 
payable in advance on January 1.” Mr. Holthouse 
and Mr. Athill (Richmond Herald), then moved that 
the society should be styled the “ British Record 
Society.” Some exception was taken to the title, 
which, however, on a division, was adopted in pre- 
ference to “ Index Record Society,” suggested by Mr. 
W. Boyd, it being felt generally that Scotch records 
should be included within the purview of the society. 
On the motion of the Rev. J. C. Hudson, Lincoln, 
seconded by Mr. Challenor Smith, it was resolved 
that the first members should be those Index Library 
subscribers joining before January 1. The following 
provisional committee, on the motion of Mr. C. A. J. 
Mason and General W. H. Smith, Lincoln, was then 
appointed: Mr. Elton, Q.C., M.P. ; Mr. Cecil Fol- 
jambe, M.P.; Mr. G. E. Cokayne, Norroy; Mr. H. 
H. Gibbs, Mr. B. G. Lake, Mr. C. T. Martin, assist- 
ant keeper of the records ; Mr. J. C. Challenor Smith, 
Mr. H. F. Waters, Salem, Mass. ; Mr. Athill, Azch- 
mond Herald, and Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore. It was 
then arranged, on the motion of Mr. E. A. Fry, Bir- 
mingham, that the provisional council should, at the 
earliest convenient date, call a general meeting of the 
members of the society to settle its constitution, and 
to appoint permanent officers. 

[As this is the account of the formation of a new 
society, that promises to be of the greatest use to 
historical archeologists, the record of its meeting is 
allowed to occupy greater space than usually could be 
given to any single association.— ED. Antiquary.] 
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A meeting of the SocizTy oF BIBLICAL ARCHA- 
oLoGY was held on December 3, when Rev. W. 
Houghton, M.A. read a paper entitled “Was the 
Camel known to the Early Egyptians?” This was 
followed by a paper from Dr. M. Schwab, “ Les 
coupes magiques et l’hydromancie dans 1’antiquité 











orientale.” The anniversary meeting of the society 
will be held on January 14. 
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It is announced that KIRKPATRICK’S STREETS OF 
ANCIENT Norwicu, a MS. work which has been re- 
cently recovered and edited by the Rev. W. Hudson, 
will shortly be published by the Norfolk and Norwich 
Archeological Society in lieu of the customary part 
of its transactions. 
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The KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY has ap- 
pointed Mr. George Payne, F.S.A. (its new honorary 
secretary), to be its chief curator at Maidstone. 
Mr. Payne attends at the museum every Thursday, 
and has already made vast improvements in the 
arrangement of the large collections of Roman and 
Saxon antiquities which the society possesses. They 
have never before been properly displayed, as the 
resident curator is not anantiquary. The society now 
holds monthly meetings in its rooms at Maidstone 
Museum on the last Thursday in each month, at 


4 p.m. 
3 s 2% 


Theeighteenth volume of “ARCHAZOLOGIACANTIANA” 
is nearly ready to be issued, and the editor (the Rev. 
Canon Scot Robinson) is once more to be congratu- 
lated on its variety and fulness. In it the Rev. 
Grevile Livett describes very thoroughly the discovery 
of foundations of the eastern apse of the Saxon 
cathedral at Rochester. It was situated mainly west- 
ward of the existing cathedral, but a small portion of 
the eastern apse lies beneath the north-west corner of 
the nave of the present church. Mr. Livett, by 
means of a coloured plan of the discoveries recently 
made, shows clearly where Gundulf’s work (in the 
existing church) finished, and that the western 
extremity of the nave was Norman work of later date 
than Gundulf’s. The discoveries in the crypt, and in 
St. Anselm’s Chapel, at Canterbury Cathedral, are 
also carefully described in this forthcoming volume. 
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The SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY has 
just issued the first volume of the second series of its 
Transactions to its members. Amongst its more 
important contents are the first portion of the late 
Rev. J. B. Blakeway’s MS. “ History of the Liberties 
of Shrewsbury,” transcribed from the MS. in the 
Bodleian, and brought down to the present date; 
the “Shropshire Lay Subsidy Rolls of 1327,” with 
annotations ; the “ Pipe Roll for the 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th years of Henry II. ; “ Religious Census of Shrop- 
shire in 1676,” from the MS. in the William Salt 
library ; the “Ludlew Churchwardens’ Accounts” ; 
the ‘‘ Family of Bromley,” etc. The society has also 
issued to its members the first portion of the Calendar 
of Lichfield Wills and Administrations to 1652, half 
the county of Salop being in that diocese. 


Ai 2S 4) 
A meeting of St. PAUL’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
was held at the Chapter - house, St. Paul’s, on 
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November 27. Mr. Andrew Oliver, A.R.I.B.A., 
read a paper on ‘Flemish Brasses in England,” 
illustrated by very fine rubbings of nearly all the 
remaining examples, consisting of Abbot Delamore, 
of St. Albans; Sir Simon de Wenslagh, Wensley, 
Yorkshire ; a priest, North Mimms, Herts; the head 
of a bishop, in the British Museum ; the brasses of 
Adam de Walsokne and wife, and Robert Braunche 
and two wives, both at Lynn, Norfolk ; Alan Fleming, 
Newark, Notts; Roger Thornton and wife, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; Ralph de Knevynton, Aveley, Essex ; 
Thomas Pownder and wife, Ipswich; Andrew 
Evyngon, All Hallows’, Barking, London; that of 
Cortewille and wife, in the Geological Museum, and 
one in the South Kensington Museum, which was 
formerly in Cologne. Fragments, now palimpsests, 
from Camberwell and Margate, were also shown. 
The Chairman pointed out that the latter was similar 
to a brass at Ypres, figured by the Rev. W. F. Creeny 
in his work on foreign brasses. 


~~ 2 ~% 


At the annual conversazione of the LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, held in 
November, there was a crowded attendance to hear 
an address from PRoFssor SAYCE on “ Letters from 
Syria and Palestine before the Age of Moses.” This 
was the popular but correct title of a most interesting 
discourse on the important discovery recently made 
at Tel-el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt, when a large 
number of clay tablets covered with the cuneiform 
characters of Assyria and Babylon were brought to 
light. The Professor said that these tablets, eighty of 
which were purchased for the British Museum, con- 
sisted of letters and despatches, which formed part of 
the royal archives transferred by King Amenophis IV. 
of the eighteenth Egyptian Dynasty, from Thebes to 
his new capital at Tel-el-Amarna, where they were 
found. They must have been written about the year 
1430 before Christ, or about 100 years earlier than the 
date assigned by Egyptologists to the Exodus. It 
was sufficiently startling to discover that at this early 
period of history the chief sovereigns of the civilized 
world, separated though they were from one another 
by vast tracts of country, held regular correspondence ; 
but a greater surprise was yet tocome. Not only did 
the Kings of Assyria and Babylonia correspond with 
the Egyptian monarch in the language and writing of 
their own country, but a continuous literary inter- 
course in the same language and writing was being 
carried on throughout the length and breadth of 
Western Asia at the same time. The archives of Tel- 
el-Amarna contained letters and despatches from 
governors of Palestine and Assyria, from the vassal 
princes of Northern Syria and Cappadocia, and from 
the independent rulers of Mesopotamia. In short, 
the whole civilized world of the East was as closely knit 
together in literary intercourse in the century before 
the Exodus as we were in these modern days of the 
penny post. The important bearing which such a 
discovery must have upon the criticism of the Old 
Testament was obvious. There was no longer any 
discrepancy between the words of the Book of 
Exodus and the date which Egyptologists agreed in 
assigning to the Exodus itself. 


The members of the Lancashire and Cheshire Society 
seem to be specially giving their attention to Eastern 
archeology, for shortly after the conversazione they 
had the advantage of listening to a lecture by 
PROFESSOR BoypD DAWKINS, delivered with his usual 
ability, on the loan collection of Egyptian antiquities 
discovered by Mr. Flinders Petrie, and now at the 
Owens College Museum. 


Literary Gossip for 
Archexologists. 


The Rev. E. Farrer, F.S.A., author of the valuable 
Church Heraldry of Norfolk, now being issued in 
parts, has in the press a list of every MONUMENTAL 
BRASS now remaining in NORFOLK, giving simply the 
names, dates, etc., and the dimensions. Mr. Farrer’s 
personal visits to every church in the county have 
enabled him to make a complete and accurate list, 
including all inscriptions. The large-paper copies 
will have a few illustrations. It will be printed for 
subscribers by Messrs. A. H. Goose and Co., 


Norwich. 
¢ + + 


THOSE who have read Mr. Edward Bradbury’s 4/7 
about Derbyshire, or are acquainted with other of his 
graphic pen-pictures, will be glad to hear that he will 
shortly issue a new volume, to be called PicruRES OF 
THE PEAK. Mr. Bradbury possesses a really remark- 
able capacity for good, sinewy, descriptive writing of 
a healthy kind, and never allows his pen to run away 
into mere verbal fireworks. Though he chiefly excels 
in picturesque and original description of out-of-the- 
way Derbyshire “ bits,” still, his keen appreciation of 
folk-lore, and the accuracy of his historical and archzo- 
logical information, give to that which he writes a 
substantial and abiding interest. We look upon him 
—it is a high compliment—as a chastened Sala, and 
expect that before long he will do yet better work, 
and be better known. 


*¢ + 


The great interest which has been created in historical 
and literary societies by the discovery of the DELAVAL 
PAPERS has resulted in the desire of the Newcastle 
Society of Antiquarians to secure the whole of the 
books and papers found in the disused bottle works 
at Seaton Sluice. Mr. John Robinson, the original 
discoverer of the papers, at the request of the society, 
has been able to obtain the consent of Lord Hastings ; 
and on November 21 the whole of the collection was 
removed to the Museum of Antiquities in the Old 
Castle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, where they will be pre- 
served for reference by all interested in the social, 
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commercial, and political history of the North of 
England of the last three centuries. The magnitude 
of the collection may be understood from the fact that 
it was upwards of two tons in weight. There are 
more than two hundred volumes, and thousands of 
documents relating to the management of the estates 
of the Delavals, and embracing their extensive manu- 
factories in glass, salt, copperas and bricks, as well as 
their well-known Hartley and Ford collieries. Dr. 
Bruce has declared that the discovery of the Delaval 
papers is one of the most valuable that has been 
made during the last fifty years, and the Newcastle 
Society is to be congratulated upon the possession 
of such a store of local and general historical 
materials, 


+ = = 


a. Brownand Sons, Hull, have in the press a volume 
on the earlier history of the MANOR OF MyTON, by 
Captain John Travis-Cook. It is the outcome of a 
lecture recently delivered at the Hull Literary Club. 
The author is favourably known as the writer of 
several historical works, and his latest production is 
sure to have an importance by no means confined to 
the chief town on the banks of the Humber. 


* <- * 


Two ancient Yorkshire towns are to have their 
histories published. Mr. Frederick Ross is writing 
the history of DRIFFIELD, and Alderman Park the 
history of HEDON. Both authors are painstaking, and 
their works should have more than local interest. 
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A capable pen will shortly be able to throw consider- 
able original light upon the religious life of England 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. A book 
containing the reports of the diocesan clergy to the 
Dean and Chapter in the episcopate of Bishop Bytton, 
about 1301, was found last month in the exchequcr- 
room of Exeter Cathedral by PREBENDARY HIN- 
GESTON-RANDOLPH, in the course of the researches 
into the episcopal registers of Exeter. From his 
first glance over this book, which is a contemporary 
manuscript, and not a copy, Mr. Hingeston-Ran- 
. dolph has seen the record of one vicar who was com- 
plained of because his preaching was very poor, and 
“after a fashion of his own.” Another, it was 
alleged, explained the Gospel every Sunday, but did 
not ‘inform ” his hearers very much ; while a third, 
though admitted to have preached fairly well, was 
asserted never to say a word to the congregation about 
the Articles of the Faith or the Decalogue, or the 
necessity for avoiding mortal sins. From one parish 
came a peculiarly piteous complaint, it being charged 
that, whereas former vicars used to encourage friars to 
come and preach to the people, the new vicar had 
changed all that. He disliked his itinerant brethren. 
kept them at a distance as far as possible, and if any 
happened to come, gave them the cold shoulder, and 
not so much as a morsel to eat. The vicar, it was 
agreed, was a good man, and preached well in the 
common routine; but the parishioners missed the 
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friars, because they wanted to hear about the salvation 


of the soul. 
+ + + 


Mr. Tom C. Smith, F.R.H.S., who recently pro- 
duced a very readable history of Longridge, is now 
engaged, in conjunction with Rev. Jonathan Shortt, 
Vicar of Hoghton, on a more important work, the 
history of RIBCHESTER—a Roman station that seems 
to have been long sighing for a chronicler. 


+ + 


We are glad to hear that Rev. Charles Kerry is likely 
to bring out a second edition of his history of the muni- 
cipal church of St. LAWRENCE’S, READING, which 
was originally published in 1883. Many additional 
details of much interest will be given in the enlarged 
edition, as well as a few plans and drawings. When 
the first edition appeared, the best of our high-class 
weekly critical papers paid Mr. Kerry the high com- 
pliment of saying that he had produced one of the 
three best monographs on a church that had yet been 


written. 
> + $ 


A book that is sure to be attractive to antiquaries is 
now in the press, from the pen of Mr. W. Andrews, 
F_.R.HLS., to be called CURIOSITIES OF THE CHURCH. 
It is an illustrated collection of a great variety of 
quaint customs and habits connected with churches 
and church-worship. Mr. Andrews has shown in his 
previous volumes that he possesses a rare power of 
assimilation of varied material, which is a totally 
different thing to the careless heaping together of the 
mere book-making compiler. 


>¢ + ¢ 


The Rev. J. R. Boyle, F.S.A.,, is writing a companion 
volume to his Lost Zowmns of the Humber, on THE 
Lost TowNs OF THE East Coast. 


+ + + 


Rev. E. R. Gardiner, Vicar of Fawley, in conjunction 
with Mr. Arthur Dasent, of Ascot, is beginning the 
work of cataloguing and describing the old CHURCH 
PLATE OF BERKSHIRE, with a view to eventual publi- 


cation. 
¢ + 


Mr. Haverfield’s collection of ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS, 
recently (1879-89) discovered in Britain, which he 
has made for the Zphemeris Epigraphica, a kind of 
appendage to the Corpus, will soon be out. Mr. 
Haverfield is going to continue the epigraphic work 
of the late Mr. W. T. Watkin, in the Archeological 
ournal, 
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Reviews and Motices 
of ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. 


— 


A Book FoR Boys AND GiRLS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited by Rev. John Brown, D.D. Ziizot 
Stock. Small fscap., 8vo., pp. xxviii., 79. Price 
3s. gd. 

This is a facsimile of the unique first edition of “A 
Book for Boys and Girls; or, Country Rhymes for 
Children,” published in 1686, and deposited within 
the last few months in the British Museum. The 
actual history of this single copy of a long-lost book 
of the renowned dreamer of Bedford is sufficiently 
remarkable. Purchased by the well-known diarist, 
Narcissus Luttrell, for 6d., on May 12, 1686, it subse- 
quently remained for upwards of a century in the 
quiet repose of the Duke of Buckingham’s library. 
After the dispersion of the Stowe Collection, it twice 
crossed the Atlantic, the last time being purchased 
by a New York gentleman for forty guineas, and has 
now been eventually acquired by the British Museum, 
through Mr. H. M. Stevens, of Great Russell Street. 
Dr. Brown, of Bedford, the author of “John Bunyan : 
his Life, Time, and Work,” writes an interesting in- 
troduction to the little volume. The book itself 
begins with a poetic preface to the ‘‘ courteous reader.” 
We hope it is not irreverent to the memory of John 
Bunyan to offer the surmise that this enterprise was 
due to the urgent suggestion of his friend the pub- 
lisher, and was in truth “a pot-boiler.” Throughout 
the rhymes of the introduction, the earnest tinker is 
obviously struggling to convince himself, if possible, 
as well as his piously-disposed friends, that he is 
engaged on an appropriate and serious task. 


We now have Boys with Beards, and Girls that be 
Big as old Women, wanting Gravity. .. . 


Our Bearded men do act like Beardless Boys, 
Our Women please themselves with childish Toys, . . . 


Wherefore, good Reader, that I save them may, 
I now with them the very Dottril play. 

And since at Gravity ~~ make a Tush, 

My very Beard I cast behind the Bush, 

And like a Fool stand fing’ring of their Toys, 
And all to shew them they are Girls and Boys. 


Then, after an horn-book beginning, follow a series 
of seventy-four rhymed emblems or parables, Mar- 
vellous, indeed, are the blending of subjects—‘‘ On 
the Kackling of a Hen,” ‘* Of the Spouse of Christ,” 
“ Upon Over-much Niceness,” ‘‘ Upon a Stinking 
Breath,” “Of Moses and his Wife,” ‘‘Upon the 
Creed,” ‘* Upon the Sight of a Pound of Candles 
Falling to the Ground ”—nothing sacred or profane 
came amiss to this weaver of jingling rhymes; he 
could evidently, with just as much readiness, turn off 


half a dozen couplets ‘‘On the Sacraments,” the com- 
forting mysteries of millions of pious souls, as scrioble 
‘* Upona Snail,” or “‘ Upon the Whipping of a Top !” 
This little book gives a strange insight into the mind 
of the earnest Puritan of the seventeenth century. 

The work is an absulutely faithful copy of the 
original, being reproduced by photography. It is 
printed on antique paper, bound’ in contemporary 
binding, and in every way desirable for the book- 
lover. Fifty copies have also been printed on large 
paper and bound in roxburgh, price £1 Is. 
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By J. Rogers Rees. 
Small fscap. 8vo., 


WITH FRIEND AND Book. 
Frank Murray, Derby. 
pp. 78. Price 4s. 6d. 

In these few pages of one of the small series known 
as “The Moray Library,” the author of the “ Pleasures 
and the Diversions of a Bookworm” discourses 
pleasantly on men and things, and culls from others 
those sayings in which he most rejoices. Elsewhere 
we have had occasion to write with earnest warmth 
on this most graceful of modern essayists, expressing 
something of the gratefulness that many a_book- 
lover must have experienced when consuming his 
dainty phrases. There is still a healthy ring in much 
that Mr. Rees writes, and a charming freshness ; but 
in all kindness we bid him beware of being tempted 
into book-making. There is, beyond all doubt, a 
distinct falling off in these pages, and a jerky pre- 
sumption occasionally inserts itself that cannot fail to 
irritate and startle his first lovers. Not that there is 
any reason to quarrel with the gentle satire that now 
and again sparkles up. There is room, for instance, 
for this: ‘‘ The last word has been uttered, and the 
newest Tennyson-truth is now stale. When a con- 
cordance to his works has been compiled, an author 
has further need only of a guinea-per-annum society 
for his meaning to be altogether misrepresented and 
his gifts misunderstood.” But, notwithstanding 
sparkles like this, let Mr. Rees pass a self-denying 
ordinance—self-denying, perchance, both to publisher 
and self—to lie absolutely fallow for at least a twelve- 
month. It would be better for his reputation, which 
it would be sad to dissipate. 


&® & 


YORKSHIRE CHAP-Books. First Series. Edited 
by Charles A. Federer, L.C.P. Eliot Stock. 
8vo., pp. 280. Price 10s. 6d. 

It is the intention of Mr. Federer to issue in a 
collected and annotated form the various chap-books, 
pamphlets, and broadsides, which have appeared in 
the county of York up to the close of the last century. 
This first series contains ten chap-books on legendary 
or sacred subjects, printed by Thomas Gent, of 
York, comprising the different books of the ‘‘ Life of 
St. Winefred,” ‘‘Our Saviour,” ‘‘ Judas Iscariot,” 
“ Afflicted Job,” and “St. Robert of Knaresborough.” 
The volume also includes, in addition to a brief but 
clearly-written introduction, a life of Thomas Gent, 
and a page or two on holy wells, reprinted from 
Chambers’ “ Book of Days.” The only quarrel we 
have with the otherwise excellent editing of the first 
series of what promises to be a most valuable contri- 
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bution to chap-book literature, is that the editor gives 
us nothing more on the subject of holy wells, especially 
with regard to the ever-famous well of St. Winefred 
and its varied history, than this meagre page or two 
from a well-known book of reference. The volume 
includes a select number of facsimile reproductions of 
the original woodcuts. 
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RAMBLES IN BOOKLAND. By W. Davenport Adams. 
Elliot Stock. Fscap. 8vo., pp. 226. Price 
7s. 6d. 

Encouraged by the success that attended the issue 
of a previous volume, Syways in Bookland, 
Mr. Adams has speedily brought out a companion, 
wherein he chats pleasantly and lightly on some 
literary topics. The book, in our opinion, is an 
improvement on its predecessor. "We wish, however, 
that the author would purge himself of a decided 
vulgarism in style, which was a blot on his last book, 
and which re-appears in this with irritating frequency. 
In the brief opening essay, on“ The Treatment of 
Books,” occurs: “ Ove can imagine” — “ome can 
understand” —*“‘ ove may take ”—“one would be glad ” 
—“ one would be sorry ” — “ ove thinks ” — and “ one 
may make.” In “ Winter Reading” is this passage : 
“When one finds one’s self compelled to rest upon 
one’s own resources, then, perchance, ove turns one’s 
back upon the snow,” etc. And so on at intervals 
throughout the volume. 


& & 

TRADERS’ TOKENS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
A new and revised edition of William Boyne’s 
work. By George C. Williamson, F.R.H.S., etc. 
Elliot Stock, First volume. Demy 8vo., pp. xliv., 
804. Price (for both volumes) £3 13s. 6d. 

General pleasure will be felt that the laborious 
work of Mr. Williamson, in which he has been so 
long engaged, is at last completed, so far as the first 
volume isconcerned. There is no branch of the wide 
science of numismatics that is of such general interest 
for Englishmen as the trade tokens of the seventeenth 
century. They were in circulation in every town in 
the kingdom ; sometimes they had their origin in mere 
villages, and the record of their history cannot fail 
to touch upon families, companies, buildings, ancient 
inns, and old customs in every shire of our land. 

Boyne’s Zokens, issued in 1858, and the only standard 

work upon the subject, has been long out of print, 

and has lately become very costly, and difficult to 
procure. Moreover, a great amount of fresh informa- 
tion upon this subject has come to light during the 
last thirty years, and it was high time that a newedition, 
or a new work, should be forthcoming. Mr. Boyne, 
at his advanced age, declined the task, but kindly 
disposed of his manuscripts and letters on the sub- 
ject, together with his copyright and collection of 
tokens, to the present editor. Mr. Williamson was 


also fortunate in securing the help of almost all those 
gentlemen who are well-known collectors in their own 
counties or districts, the plan of the work being to 
arrange the tokens in counties, and to place the 
matter for that county in the hands of a sub-editor 
Nevertheless, for not a few of the 


and collaborator. 





counties the editor is solely responsible. It is almost 
impossible to speak in too strong terms of the merit 
of this onerous work, and of the thorough and con- 
scientious way in which Mr. Williamson has toiled to 
make it a success. Its multitudinous pages, of course, 
present much contrast, owing to the sub-editing of so 
many pens; but still, as a whole, the work is most 
excellently done. Weconsider Mr. Udal’s section, on 
Dorstshire, the model division of the book, and the 
Rev. W. G. Searle, for Cambridgeshire, also deserves 
special mention ; whilst the toil of Mr. J. E. Hodg- 
kin, F.S.A., over the metropolitan section, is most 
exemplary. One or two sections seem needlessly dry 
and unannotated, whilst one (Lincoln and Rutland) is 
surely too full and discursive. The editor makes no 
pretension that a work covering so large and varied a 
field is absolutely perfect ; indeed, the very nature of 
it renders that an impossibility. Token-collectors will 
be glad to have particulars of one from Derbyshire, 
not here chronicled, found in 1878, and in the late 
Mr. Jewitt’s collection : 


O, RICHARD. BAGSHAW . 1664=HIS. HALF. 
PENNY. 
R. IN. BVCKSTON= Mercers’ Arms. 


This raises the number of Derbyshire places issuing 
tokens to 34. 

The price of the two volumes may, at first, seem 
high, but when the enormous amount of material, the 
labour, and the illustrations are taken into account, 
the wonder is that it can be issued at so low a figure. 
Only 250 copies will be printed (together with 50 on 
large paper), and we regard it as an absolute certainty 
that the books will very soon be unattainable. 
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A History OF WARWICKSHIRE. 
Timmins, F.S.A. LZUzot Stock. 
pp. 300. Price 7s. 6d. 

This is the fifth of the series of popular county 
histories, and has been expected for some time past, the 
publisher’s preface accounting for the delay through 
“ unavoidable circumstances.” The book is printed on 
good paper, in readable type, and reflects credit on the 
firm, and is divided into ten chapters, each dealing 
with a special subject; a limited bibliography ; and 
an index analytically arranged. Chapter i. deals 
with general history, in which the author traces 
the early condition of the county, and epitomizes the 
principal national events which have taken place 
within and near its borders. He tell us that 
“Warwickshire was in fact the real Arden,” and 
again, on the same page (3), says “Arden was 
practically all Warwickshire,’ whereas only the 
northern part of the county was within the forest—all 
south of the Avon was in the Feldon. It is also 
generally admitted that the forest extended into what 
is now known as Worcester, Stafford, and Leicester 
counties. Again, Henley-in-Arden was in the Wood- 
land, not the Feldon. The sketches of historical 
events associated with Warwickshire are comprehen- 
sive and well drawn; but Mr. Timmins has omitted 
one circumstance connected with the gunpowder 
conspiracy which took place in reference to the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of James I., who was 
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then under the care of Lord Harrington, at Combe 
Abbey. She was brought to Coventry, for greater 
safety, and was lodged at the house since known as 
“The Palace.” On page 89 she is rightly referred to 
as the Queen of Bohemia ; on page 240 as Elizabeth 
of Hungary. Chapter ii. treats of some of the more 
important legendary lore of Warwickshire, in which 
the stories of Guy of Warwick, Leofric, and Godiva, and 
others are graphically and concisely told. In chapter iii. 
the ancient roads, rivers, and towns are touched upon ; 
more would have been acceptable, but for the limit 
assigned. On page 25 we are told that there are two 
cities in Warwickshire— Warwick and Coventry ; while 
chapter x. gives the matter correctly—Coventry and 
Birmingham. Chapter iv. treats on the physiography 
and geology of the county, and chapter v. on its 
zoology and botany. These subjects are, for the most 
part, ably done. Chapter vi., dealing with archeology, 
has not been so correctly performed ; Warwickshire is 
by no means barren in relics of Roman occupation 
besides its roads (see page 54), as, for instance, encamp- 
ments and earthworks are not rare ; the same may be 
said of evidences of Saxon works, as borne out by the 
extracts given from the late Mr. J. T. Burgess, F.S.A. 
The dates given for the prevalence of the various 
styles of architecture are not quite correct. In the 
list of monastic foundations, Combe is omitted from the 
Cistercian houses, and others are not noticed. The 
section on military architecture is much more com- 
plete. Chapter vii. is devoted to biography, and here 
Mr. Timmins is in his element. Inhis inimitable way 
he tells the story of Warwickshire’s good and able men ; 
he has allowed himself room for it, having devoted 
95 pages to this subject alone. Chapter viii. treats 
on folk-lore and dialect, superstitions, curious customs, 
etc., the extracts bearing on local dialect from various 
glossaries, forming a most interesting section. 
Chapter ix. treats of castles, mansions, and old 
houses, and chapter x., cities, towns, etc. In many 
cases the latter chapter refers to places previously 
described, with additional matter certainly ; but it 
would, perhaps, have been an improvement had 
each example been fully treated upon, either under 
one heading or the other; and error would probably 
have been avoided by such acourse. For instance, 
Mr. Timmins has, unfortunately, on pages 238-239, con 
fused two distinct places, and says ‘* Coventry, or, 
rather, Cheylesmore, has some highly - interesting 
remains,” and continues : ‘‘ Cheylesmore (or Coventry) 
Castle, of which very considerable relics remain,” 
and then describes the discoveries made at the Charter 
House (nearly a mile away) as a portion of them, 
making it worse by saying farther on: “Cheylesmore, 
now known as the Charter House,” etc. Mr. Timmins 
very properly says, on page 255: “The old remains 
of Coventry, which are so frequently uncovered 
during excavations for new buildings, are interesting 
enough for a national trust.” On page 260, Preston 
should be Prescot. The remainder of the chapter 
(with the bibliography and index) completes the 
volume, which possesses many very excellent points, 
rendering it an acceptable additon to the series. 
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Books RECEIVED, ETC.—From the Clarendon Press 
we have received Part 5 of the Mew English 


Dictionary of Dr. Murray, which includes the words 
from Cast to Clivy ; from the Society of Antiquaries 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne Part 35 of Archeologia Aliana, 
to be noticed in our next. Among magazines may be 
noticed the well-illustrated Bookbinder (Wm. Clowes 
and Son), with a rather inaccurate introductory 
article on Lichfield Cathedral Library, by Mr. W. S. 
Brassington; the Publishers’ Weekly, an American 
book-trade journal; the Zztervary News, a New York 
illustrated review of current literature; Zrudbner’s 
ecord, a journal devoted to the literature of the East, 
containing an interesting article by Mr. M. A. Morri- 
son on the Bashkir, the most important of the group 
of Turko-Tartar races; the Printing Times and 
Lithographer; and the American Bookmaker. Of 
pamphlets received, mention may be made of a well- 
written Account of the Church at Lydford, by 
Mrs. G. H. Bradford, reprinted from the Devonshire 
Association’s Transactions. 





Correspondence. 
MARTIN F. TUPPER. 


Many years ago (about thirty) I became possessed 
of the following autograph letter of the author of 
Proverbial Philosophy. 1 have been reminded of it 
by seeing the recent chronicle of his death. Possibly 
your readers may be interested with the contents of 
this brief note, and I should be glad if anyone could 
tell what were the verses that Martin Tupper wrote 
under the pseudonym of “ William Smith.” 


F. S. A. 


Albury, 
May 24, 1848. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

I told Nightingale when I gave him those 
verses that they were by William Smith ; and I have 
nothing to do with his surmises or conjectures. Most 
certainly, however, I do not wish you to put my 
initials to them, for about 8,000,000 reasons. William 
Smith tells truth too acutely not to make a few million 
enemies, and this is not necessary nor expedient. 
The lines you have sent me are capital, and do credit 
to any author: when you may, tell me his name. On 
spec as you may not have had them, I send you my 
Liberian Anthem. Ours are all well, and salute you 
cordially, as also doth thine sincerely, 


M. F, Tupper. 


P.S.—Please to keep Wm. Smith, etc., secret. 
Nobody knows who wrote the things. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





MEDIOLANUM. 
[Ante xx. 230.] 


1. I fail to find in Mr. Hall’s first article his alleged 
suggestion that Deva should be included in Iter x. 
As regards Warrington, after lately reading in 
Mr. Watkin’s Roman Cheshire that this name was 
formerly written Werynton, I have concluded that 
Warrington is Veratinum, and Wilderspool is 
Condate, since they are both about the same distance 
from Manchester. I still contend that Flint is 
Bomium, and Bangor Island is the true and only 
Mediolanum. But as regards Rutunium, I find there 
is a place called Weston, near Rowton, which may 
well represent Rutunium ; and I have observed that 
the Roman names often signify the names of districts, 
and not merely of towns ; and Rowton has been often 
claimed for Rutunium. It is rather a puzzle how I 
claim a reduplication of Mediolanum in the inferior 
Rowenna list, when I point out distinctly the two 
names differing by their numbers there. How is it 
known that ‘‘ Mediomanum is certainly meant for 
Medio/anum, substituting m for 7? but the latter is 
the correct form.” What Ptolemy meant by Medio- 
lanum was a well-known and important place ; 
whereas Mediomanum was probably unknown to 
him, and of little importance. It is curious that in 
his first article (xix. 200) Mr. Hall says distinctly that 
Clawdd Goch lies between the rivers Tanat and 
Vernwy. Does not the very name of Mediomanum 
z.¢., Medio-amnium (in the midst of the rivers), 
suggest to him that the name is properly spelt with 
an m, and not with an /? 

2. I cannot argue on the supposition that the 
Itinerary is a collection of marching routes for troops ; 
I don’t believe it, and therefore the ‘‘if” must do 
duty for an answer to this question about troops bound 
to them. 

3. It is not stated where the fifty-three Roman 
miles in Iter ii. are measured from, to enable a com- 
parison to be made. 

4. I have already stated that Rutunium may be at 
Weston, near Rowton—the other Weston and Hawk- 
stone Park are out of the line from Bangor to Chester. 
Leland says distinctly that at Bangor “he ploughed 
up foundations of squared stones, and Roman money 
is found there ;” Watkin tries to explain away this, 
but not successfully. 

5. In the Gent. Mag., 1866, Pt. ii., 335, Mr. Roach 
Smith describes a Roman station near Botley Grange, 
one mile and a half from Baydon. This spot is just 
about fifteen miles from Speen, and some months 
since I suggested to him that this was the lost station 
on Iter xili., and he replied that he would write to 
some gentleman on the subject ; but I have heard no 
more of it. 

6. Marlborough will not do for Cunetio, it is too far 
from Speen. Mildenhall is at the proper distance, 
where the Salt Way from Stratton St. Margaret 
crosses Iter xiv. Here, again, we have the improbable 
march of troops. 

7. The Cross Fosse Way was the road from Speen 
to Cirencester, which was a straightened road, made 


apparently, after the building of Cirencester on the 
Akeman’s Way. But this is neither the Ryknield 
Street, nor any Ermine Street, although sometimes so 
called. Here we have again supposed long marches, 
from Colchester to Villa Faustina; from Icianos 
(Thetford) to Camboricum (Old Walsingham), etc., 
introduced as argument, but the distances tend to 
show rather that they were not marches at all, but 
journeys. 

8. Stratton St. Margaret is at the crossing of the 
Saltway and a Roman Portway, from Burgh Castle 
and Wallingford to Aush ; but the junction of Spinz 
with Cirencester (which, I assume, is intended to re- 
present Durocornovium) is not very direct v7@ Cune- 
tionis, The crossing of roads at Totterdown seems 
correct. 

to. I assure Mr. Hall I by no means abandon my 
theory, nor acquiesce that Silchester represents Culleva ; 
for I sent a reply to his last article on this subject, but 
its non-appearance is taken for a token of tacitness 
which does not exist. 

H. F. NAPPER. 
November, 1889. 


THE COUNTESS OF BUCHAN. 


The Countess of Buchan, who crowned Robert 
Bruce, is known to have been imprisoned in a cage at 
Berwick by King Edward I. The object, according 
to Matthew of Westminster, was to make her a spec- 
tacle to the people zz vita et post mortem. Is there 
any account of her death? The language seems am- 
biguous as to whether she was to be put to death in 
the cage (e.g., by starvation or exposure), or left to 
die a natural death—in which latter case she may have 
met with better treatment from Edward II., who suc- 
ceeded not long afterwards. 

Was there any law under which such a punishment 
could be inflicted, and is there any other example of 
it ? 

H. ROBERTS. 





Intending contributors are respectfully requested to 
enclose stamps for the return of the manuscript in case 
it should prove unsuitable, 


The CONFERENCE, or subject uton which brief 
signed articles or communications are invited for the 
February number, is ** The Marking of Ecclesiastical 
Altar Stones.” (See Professor Browne's article in the 
current issue.) 


The subject for the March number is ‘* Low Side 
Windows.” 









